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EDITORIAL 


THE FUNCTION OF A MAGAZINE 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


T is difficult for the reader to consider a periodical apart from the personality of 
|] the editor. A printed name at the top or bottom of an unimportant page 

hangs the editor puppet-like on a peg above the copy desk and there, in popular 
opinion, he or she remains. Our duties would seem to be either those of filling a 
waste-paper basket or licking stamps for the return of manuscripts. At the begin- 
ning of this, our most successful year in thirty-five, may AMERICAN CHILDHOOD ex- 
plain to you its editorial policy? 


We have a copy desk at which, with the satisfaction of a discoverer, we welcome 
that story from education which tells of individual achievement in doing the old 
things in a new way, of finding in your crowded classroom the hidden trail to the 
heart and soul of childhood. The manuscripts we return fail in this story-telling. 
We are building a forum in education; this policy we decided upon unanimously in 
editorial council. If a big city school system sends us its finished and elaborate 


curriculum revision and the teacher of a one-room country school finds the plan 
discouraging and impractical, she will have a chance to use our pages for publishing 
her solution of the question. We stand for authority in the conduct of your maga- 
zine; the people who make it have worked for and received diplomas like yours. 
They have taught as you are teaching. 


But what we feel to be our greatest message in the field of education is inter- 
pretation. A number of thousands of parents subscribe to us, because we are telling 
them what it means to go to school today. We are telling them what you teachers 
are trying to do to make education tie up with life, and how valiantly you are suc- 
ceeding. A good many of these fathers and mothers, homemakers, pediatricians, 
physicians, former teachers, are using us as a medium for exchanging their theories 
for yours. This give and take in child study brings home and school very close 
together. 


Finally, we answer letters. Each letter the editor receives, whether from a 
prospective contributor, about a special problem in personal or professional life, 
for help in research or just the friendly message saying that we are truly helping is 
like a hand clasp across the continent; frequently across the ocean. For no maga- 
zine is fulfilling its place in life and letters unless it establishes television with one 
reader. It is for this individual reader that AMERICAN CHILDHOOD works and cares. 
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Autumn Leaves 


By AsBBiE FARWELL BROWN 


Beauty of russet and scarlet swirled, 
Crisp brown scraps of parchment curled, 
Veined transparencies, scalloped sheen, 
Little gold fans and arrows of green— 
Down you flit by two’s and three’s, 


By scores and clouds from the drowsy trees. 


Dancing there in a giddy round, 
Drifting here to the cordial ground, 
Quiet or sleeping, none of you grieves. 
On a bright and spirited autumn day 
Why should anyone sigh and say, 
“Dead Leaves’’? 


Ho, for the new adventure begun, 
With release from the bough! 
There is wind, there is sun! 


There is hope that builds already for spring. 


Who forever would clutch and cling 
Even upon one beautiful tree? 

Now, little lingerers, now you are free! 
Free to flutter and float and fly, 

Each to be quiet at last, and lie 

In a gentle sleep under snow, under rain, 
Till spring shall rouse you over again; 
Out of your dust in the fragrant mold, 
Mingled with essences manifold, 

Sap and strength from a quenchless source, 
Life and love for an endless course. 


Dry leaves, old leaves, tired but glad, 
Who should be frightened, who be sad? 
Off for renascence, none knows how, 
Perhaps to bud on a fairer bough, 


Not a simple green leaf, but a Rose instead. 


No leaves are dead! 


—The Youth’s Companion. 
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Curriculum Building for 
the Child Active 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public Schools, E. H. Drax, Superintendent 


#-\HE question of what should enter into a 
i:| course of study is ever a puzzling one to 
| those who have to do with the planning or 
WeC/ organization. If we accept the now gen- 
-! eral view that the school is an institution 
which not only prepares for life but is life, we 
have wide limits and the curriculum becomes 
very inclusive. But if we accept another theory, 
that the curriculum is the embodiment of race 
experience to be interpreted in so far as possible 
through present-day life experience, the matter is 
_ simplified somewhat. The subjects of study then 
become but phases of life about us. These phases 
of life or subjects of study 
constitute largely the life 
of the school. The 
school is the institution 
which takes the child at 
an early age and for a 
number of years in con- 
nection with other insti- 
tutions and_ influences, 
broadens his experiences, 
strengthens his powers, 
his capacities and seeks 
to advance him toward 
the goal set up as the pur- 
pose of his education. In 
this process it should 
make him better able to 
adjust himself to his 
environment and make it 
minister to his physical, intellectual, moral and 
esthetic nature. One point, therefore, that 
should not be overlooked is that the schools 
should be organized and conducted to give the 
child the greatest possible command over things 
that are around and about him. In this connec- 
tion it should be said that it is but fair that he be 
given some insight into vocations, some guidance 
and some training toward a vocation. 

In the planning of the Kalamazoo course it 
was the aim, so far as experience and conditions 
would allow, not to lose sight of certain principles 
and standards; namely, that needs and interests 
of present-day life and environment should be 
refiected in the curriculum, and that the work 
at any stage should be adjusted to the individual 


curriculum making. 


The course of study for any _ school be 
system should adapt itself to the needs and 
interests of the individual child. Realizing 
this, the teachers of the Kalamazoo public 
school system have co-operated with their. 
superintendent in covering the field of the 
child’s natural activities for the various 
periods of his school life as a basis for their 


Our readers will be interested to know 
that the work in the Kalamazoo schools has 
recently been noted by the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education and 
selected as a center for special study in 
methods of education. 


needs and capacities of the child; that provision 
should be made for motivation, opportunity given 
for independent self-direction, and for growth in 
proper personal qualities and in appreciation of 
worth, also for the increasing power to organize 
and use knowledge. 

The child active is the intrinsic factor in the 
educative situation. A study of children active 
in their play verifies the statement that children 
do engage in activities which satisfy their present 
needs and which at the same time hold relation- 
ship to fundamental life activities. The follow- 
ing classification of activities is given for the 

purpose of clarifying this 


relationship. It must 
clearly understood 
that these childhood 


activities do not in most 
cases parallel the adult 
activities. They are, 
significant because they 
show the impulses that 
carry the child into that 
type of activity, and 
because it is evident that 
the satisfaction of that 
impulse leads on eventu- 
ally into some one of the 
adult activities which are 
necessary to complete 
living. 

Allchildren engage more 
or less in all types of the childhood activities. 
The adult activities are in a broad way compre- 
hensive of all the activities in which adults might 
engage as fundamental to complete living. Not 
all adults would engage in all, but most adults 
would engage in five or six of the seven that are 
listed. 


that city 


CLASSIFICATION OF ACTIVITIES. 
Activities of Childhood. 


I. Activities that indicate the child’s high 
identity with family life. Imitative and. repre- 
sentative tendencies utilized. 

II. Activities that show the child’s interest in 
exploring, investigating, experimenting and test- 
ing out environmental experiences. 
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III. Activities that show the child’s interest in 
making and beautifying products for real or play 
needs. 

IV. Activities that the child is led into through 
his desire for social satisfactions. 

V. Activities that the child is led into through 
his desire to tell, to communicate ideas. 

VI. Activities whereby the child’s satisfaction 
in recreational pursuits is expressed; delight in 
bodily activity, in the rhythm and joy of song, 
in the rhythm of the dance, in the expression of 
dramatic mood, in the joy of a book, in participat- 
ing in games, in enjoying or contemplating 
beauty of form or color in nature and in art. 


Activities in Which Adults Engage.* 

I. Activities of maintaining home and family 
life. 

II. Producing raw materials. 

III. Transforming raw materials. 

IV. Exchanging materials and products. 

V. Exchanging ideas by communication. 

VI. Enjoying recreational activities. 

VII. Rendering personal, professional, or politi- 
cal service. 

Each activity or experience is, in the following 
text, set forth more fully, for it is important for 
one who is guiding a young child to recognize and 
value these typical activities into which the child 
is carried by the strong pull of native impulse. 
It is in these activities as they become more 
purposeful that problems develop for the child and 
serve as stimuli to thought, and it is here that the 
problem-solving method is utilized. The subject- 
matter for these early grades is naturally deter- 


*“Elementary School Curriculum,’ F. G. Bonser. 
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CHILDREN DELIGHT IN REPRODUCING COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


mined by the interests and needs that must be 
met in solving these problems. Through the 
encouragement of all phases of play life that bear 
relationship to fundamental life activities, the 
child acquires knowledge, gains desirable habits 
and skills and develops appreciations that hold 
permanent value. 


I. Activities that indicate the child’s identity 
with the affairs of family life: 


In these activities we find children busy carry- 
ing on the affairs of adulthood in representative 
play, interpreting life as it comes within the range 


of their limited experience. In situations where 
the environment lends itself to the least degree we 
find a miniature home set up. Through dramatic 
play, the round of daily activities fundamental to 
home life find expression. The preparation of a 
meal, the serving of it; the care of children (most 
often represented by dolls); the social hospitality 
extended to the visiting neighbor; the concern for 
the comfort of the dolls as to clothing, 7.e., proper 
clothing for “going out for a walk,” for “going to 
school”; the making of the clothing; the 
representative play of those in the community 
who contribute to the life of the home, 7.e., the 
iceman, the milkman, the coalman, the delivery 
man, and the huckster; all of these indications 
and many more show the child’s interest in carry- 
ing on activities fundamental to home life. 


Ii. Activities that show the child’s interest in 
exploring: 


This is an important field of activity and ample 
provision for expression should be made. Because 
of these tendencies we find the child absorbed in 
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undertakings out of which no more valuable end 
may be reached than that of discovery. All 
manipulation of material carries him on in 
the direction of scientific thinking. The curious 
mind is constantly alert and exploring, seeking 
material for thought as the body seeks nutriment. 
A psychological uneasiness leads the child to poke, 
to pound, to pry. A higher stage of curiosity 
develops under the influence of social stimuli. 
He asks the “how” and “why” of everything. 
His “‘why” is not for scientific information but 
for larger acquaintanceship with the world about 
him and through this he gains the germ of intellec- 
tualcuriosity. Inhis experimentation with blocks 
the child discovers characteristics of the material 
and ways of adapting them to his needs. This is 
illustrated in his later controlled use of the 
material. He discovers quality of material, 7.e., 
that clay can be used to best advantage when wet; 
what he can do with cloth that he cannot do with 
paper; when wood would serve his needs better 
than other materials. 

Those ideas that are the foundation of forma- 
lized mathematics, ideas of distance, direction, 
proportion, size, come to him through experi- 
mentation and observation in connection with his 
varied experiences. Phonics study has its begin- 
ning and its legitimate place only when the child 
observes and is interested in this analysis of what 
he encounters in speech and reading. 

He gains scientific information from contact 
with plant and animal life, and with natural 
forces; he develops resourcefulness and inventive 
ability, as well as higher degrees of skill through 
higher experimentation with the materials of his 
environment. The formation of many most 
valuable purposes is the direct outgrowth of 
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simple investigative experiences. A child in 
manipulating clay sees that his product resembles 
a boat. His crude result may lead to the dis- 
covery of a strong boat interest on the part of 
many in the group, which in turn leads on to the 
problem of constructing boats in other materials 
that would admit of more satisfactory use. The 
interest, ever broadening, would lead out into 
search for more information about boats, involv- 
ing not only industrial art but geographic and his- 
toric matter in its possibilities. 

Projects that might arise out’ of these simple 
investigative experiences cannot be suggested in 
any great number. But a project that involves 
inquiry into how results are obtained and ends 
accomplished, how and why things are so made, 
situations that utilize observation, those that 
reveal social custom, are all to be valued from this 
standpoint. Beginning with the simplest experi- 
mental play with no particular end in view, we 
may go on to mention such activities as gardening, 
indoors and out; care and observation of an 
aquarium; sewing for a doll; making a kite and 
flying it; dramatic play about everyday experi- 
ences. 


III. Activities which show the child’s interest in 
construction for real or play needs: 


The making, constructing child is the one we 
are considering under this classification. On 
every hand are evidences of situations in which 
the child is drawn by his tendency to construct, 
to make. Mere manipulation of materials is but 
a step toward this next use of whatever in the 
environment shows possibilities. His play with 


what he finds out of doors, leaves, twigs, sticks, 
stones, piles of dirt and sand, is just as strongly 


ACTIVITIES EXPRESSING HOME MAKING EXPAND THE CHILD’S EXPERIENCE 


Kalamazoo Public Schools. 
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THE MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


Kalamazoo Public Schools 


characterized by this making impulse as his play 
with materials, such as paper, clay, blocks, wood 
and boxes, that we have grown accustomed to 
providing for his indoor play. 

A study of the child free in a situation with 
materials indicates that what he makes is 
prompted by the play use to which he can put it. 
If this be not the case then teacher guidance should 
approach it from that angle. Children delight 
in repeating the process of ‘‘making”’ after they 
have discovered the “how,” and have acquired 
some control. There should be the double value 
of experiencing the satisfaction in repetition while 
using whatever learning has been acquired in a 
new situation. 

We find the child carrying on other activities 
listed under the classifications, but whenever his 
more material needs develop he stops to create 
and to construct for the desired end. For this 
reason the play environment usually is and 
should be suggestive rather than complete. The 
simple set of dishes furnishes an incentive for 
making more dishes, and clay is highly satis- 
factory material for solving the problem. The 
store play, with just enough setting to serve as 
props to the interest, leads to splendid problems in 
block construction and to creative effort in provid- 
ing for the stock in trade. The seasonal interests 
with their festivals, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Easter, May Day, furnish rich material in which 
to utilize the child’s making interest, if we but 
determine first how the child interprets them, 
gives meaning to them in his own plans as he 
experiences these contacts with shop windows, 
with social customs in the home and the ever- 
broadening world outside the home, all of which 
reflect in one way or another the seasonal spirit 
that is abroad at the time. 
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IV. Activities in which the 
child engages because of his 
desire to participate and to 
co-operate: 


A child may carry on dra- 
matic play in some form, may 
engage in his constructive ac- 
tivities, may investigate and 
enjoy some phases of recrea- 
tional activities alone, but a 
large part of his play is in re- 
sponse to this impulse ‘‘to do”’ 
with others. In such play 
there is constant need to solve 
the kind of problems that arise 
in social situations. There is 
need for leadership in planning 
and organizing the plays and 
games, in planning many of 
the projects that the group un- 
dertakes, in assuming the responsibilities that 
come with the privilege of free use of the room 
and materials. There is also just as great a need 
for co-operation in all of these situations as there 
is for leadership. 

The aim of this classification is not to set off or 
separate activities, but to show that we must 
recognize what the child is putting into his play 
expressions. Considered from this aspect we 
must not forget that the ‘“‘social’’ child must be 
provided for, helped to richer and more meaning- 
ful experiences as he satisfies his desire to be with 
others. 


V. Activities in which a child engages because of 
his desire to exchange ideas: 


There is constant evidence of the variety of 
means little children employ in their effort to be 
understood, in their desire to communicate. 
Whenever the child is in a social situation, we 
find that we must provide for this impulse. In 
gesture, in tone, in action, he conveys his feelings. 
In this particular period of childhood we find that 
he has also discovered that he can express his 
ideas through drawing, painting and modeling. 
He puts into these expressions what he wants to 
tell about things; what he “knows,” not what he 
“sees.” The child is also fast attaining skill 
in the use of language. Highest skill in language 
power comes most readily when there is constant 
opportunity for the use of language in situations 
where it is needed. Hence the larger part of the 
day in school should provide for growth of this 
sort. 

Whenever purposeful activities are being 
carried on in a social situation, there is need for 
communication. The child who is able to state 
his difficulties as he meets them in his play prob- 
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lems, the child who can win co-operation in under- 
taking a better plan for play because he can get 
his ideas over to others, the child who can create 
genuine appreciation for his crude work of art by 
his ability to give added meaning to it as he tells 
about it—these are instances that show that the 
“communicating child”’ is better understood. 

With vividness of experience and larger social 
contacts that demand more adequate forms of com- 
munication, the child finally arrives at a stage 
where reading and writing appeal to him. Hede- 
sires to have his name on his possessions in order to 
publish his ownership. Letter writing appeals to 
him. He desires to record some of his experiences 
in order to enjoy them in permanent form. He is 
interested in books as the expression of thoughts 
and feelings that others have desired to communi- 
cate. The possibilities of growth that such situa- 
tions hold for the child are immeasurable. It is 
of fundamental importance for the child to gain 
the ability to express his ideas clearly and 
accurately so that meaning will not be confused, 
if he is to live effectively and happily in this 
world with other people. 


VI. Activities wherein the child’s satisfaction in 
recreational pursuits is expressed: 


In this class of activities we are considering 
those that are prompted by the child’s impulse to 
express moods and feelings that are pleasurable, 
to engage in activities because of pure joy. We 
are thinking of the imaginative, creative child. 
As with the other types, it is but a glimpse of the 
activity and that urge within that prompts it, 
which we wish to throw into the light. We can- 
not put ourselves in complete sympathy with 
childhood unless we realize the variety of ways in 
which we must interpret truly what is going on in 
child action. 

Spontaneous expressions of song, rhythm, of 
the dance, of game interest, of delight in books, 


STORY-TELLING AIDS IN THE COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS 
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of delight in sheer bodily activity, are in evidence 
in every situation where children are gathered 
together. The school can make no finer contribu- 
tion to its work than to preserve this true emo- 
tional response to situations that provoke feeling. 
The environment is full of appeals to a child and 
the experiences that bring him joy and satisfaction 
now, if they lead on to situations in life that hold 
permanent value, must never grow less meaning- 
ful. The little girl sings because she is caring 
for her doll and the mood calls for song. The 
boy playing with his toy horse suddenly “is” a 
horse and gallops off because he is'so charged with 
feeling. The child is absorbed with a picture; 
something in his experience helps him to interpret 
it and his wonderful power of imagination fills in 
the links. Freedom to express feeling means 
opportunity to experience deeper feeling and 
results in deeper appreciation. 

It is not the failure to realize that the little 
child needs these emotional reactions that makes 
us do wrong to children, but it is the failure to 
recognize how the school organization sets up 
artificial situations that do not call forth true 
emotional reactions. Rhythm periods where 
there is no vividness of feeling seeking expression, 
reading classes where the joy of reading has not 
yet been discovered—all of these can be made 
right only in so far as we allow the organization of 
such periods to grow gradually from many satis- 
factory responses in situations where there is 
real mood. These natural expressions of feeling 
must not be divorced from the situations in 
which they arise. In the free activity period the 
artistic teacher observes mood, catches it, 
re-interprets it for the child who experiences it 
again with added meaning. If this is done there 
need never be this artificial stimulation which 
leaves the child without genuine satisfaction and 
so defeats the very end for which recreational 
activities have come into existence. 

It is for the teacher, by 
means of her study of active 
interests finding expression, to 
determine what will lead into 
projects of the most worthy 
type and through her contri- 
butions and guidance to pro- 
vide best conditions for fur- 
thering such undertakings. 

In order that the teacher 
may have some guide so that 
she will see to it that the 
child has access to whatever 
racial inheritance or “subject- 
matter” would function in the 
life of the child at this level of 
growth, a following type of 
Record Summary is suggested: 

(Continued on page 55) 
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2@A®|MERICANS who have visited England 
AN| know the charm of its country houses, 
~&1| those old and mellow, solidly-constructed, 
roomy mansions standing in extensive 
| 

\@5| grounds and surrounded by rich gardens 
matured and beautified by time and unceasing 
care. Such a country house is Frensham Heights, 
the county of Surrey; and in all England, the land 
of country houses, there are few more stately, 
comfortable or delightfully situated. It is 
approached through pine woods, the gardens are 
of surpassing loveliness, it faces south over a wide 
valley which enchants the eye; the buildings 
breathe English tradition, and yet are designed and 
equipped in thoroughly modern fashion. To such 
great trouble did the founders go in their search 
for the ideal environment for their school that 
they inspected and rejected over four hundred 
estates before selecting Frensham Heights. 

The school is within an hour’s run by train from 
London; you would imagine London a thousand 
miles away. No sound of the outer world dis- 
turbs the quiet repose of the place; yet within ten 
minutes’ walk of the house is a busy main road, 
within a few miles a prosperous modern town. 

Mrs. Ensor and Miss King, her assistant, con- 
sidered that their site must satisfy four conditions. 
These were: 

1. It must not be more than forty miles from 
London. 

2. It must not be too far in the country. 
3. It must have beauty. 
4. It must have level playing fields. 


English Country School 


By Haroutp C. DENT 


Mr. Dent’s previous article 
in the Magazine, “The Old 
World Looks at the New,” 
compared and evaluated E'ng- 
lish and American schools 
from the viewpoint of pro- 
gressive education. This 
account of the Frensham 
Heights School brings to our 
attention a modern educa- 
tional experiment combining 
the best in the theories of both 
nations. 

Beatrice Ensor, wellknown 
to us as chairman of the New 
Education Fellowship, and 
editor “The New Era,” con- 
ducts at Frensham Heights a 
school that combines freedom 
and self-control, the cultural 
with the utilitarian in the 
curriculum. Her recent lec- 
tures before the National Ed- 
ucation Association and 
throughout the United States 
helped us to learn much from 
her most interesting personal- 
aty. 


Frensham 
Heights satisfied 
these conditions. 

The estate 
covers one hun- 
dred and fifty 
acres. Included 
in this are two 
level six-acre 
playing fields, a 
seven-acre kitch- 
en garden, extensive flower gardens and lawns 
and much pine and heather-covered moorland. 
The buildings are in two blocks; the house itself 
contains the living room of the school, which is a 
co-educational boarding school, the beautiful 
central lounge, the dormitories, the schoolroom 
for the children between eight and eleven years, 
and the Montessori room. The stables and 
garage have been transformed into the classroom 
block. These buildings are in the form of a 
hollow square, and no one who has seen the really 
up-to-date and scientifically constructed stables 
of an English country house needs to be assured 
that it was possible to transform them into 
excellent accommodation for children. Here are 
eight classrooms, chemistry and physics labora- 
tories and a large studio, together with principals’ 
offices, music cubicles and cloakrooms. The rooms 
are all lined with polished brick, well lighted and 
ventilated, and altogether superior to most school 
accommodation in England. 

In this delightful environment there now live 
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some eighty boys and girls, of ages varying from 
three to eighteen. England believes in boarding 
schools, and is coming to believe in co-education; 
Frensham Heights will do much to establish the 
one belief and confirm the other. The majority of 
the children are English, but several other coun- 
tries are represented, and it is possible that as 
time goes on the proportion of non-English chil- 
dren will increase. They do not talk of foreigners 
at Frensham. The principals believe that one 
essential of a scientific and all-round education is 
that children of various races shall grow up 
together, understand each other, and thus later 
promote friendly and sympathetic relations 
between nations. Such a mixing of the races is 
particularly desirable in England, which has 
acquired a not altogether undeserved reputation 
for insularity and aloofness. 

The school gives individual attention to each 
child. Many schools in England profess to do 
this; Frensham actually does it. The staff is 
large enough, and the work and activities are so 
planned that every child receives special and 
personal thought. There is a wide range of 
activities; probably no school in England has : 
wider. Yet the direction of these activities is 
such that each child’s work is definitely synthetic 
and is not a mere dabbling in many-sided activity. 
Many so-called experimental schools in England 
are little more than very delightful homes for 
children, and are not scientifically run at all in the 
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true sense of the term. Frensham, while it is 
second to none of the new schools as a home, is 
yet at the same time a school, a place where 
children receive an education planned with the 
utmost skill and penetrated with the best ideas of 
modern theory. 

It is, in fact, a place where the utmost effort is 
being made to bridge the gap which, in England 
at any rate, has hitherto sharply divided the two 
great schools of educational thought, the utili- 
tarian and the cultural. The founders believe 
that education, to be thorough, must meet the 
immediate needs of the child and consider him as : 
citizen-to-be, must develop the individual per- 
sonality and yet train it to play its part in the 
social life of its times, must fit a child both for 
vocation and for the right use of leisure. Thisisa 
very great aim; at Frensham it is being kept ever 
in mind, and the problem is being worked out 
scientifically. The time question particularly is 
engaging the attention of the staff; how is time 
to be found for a thorough mastery of the skills 
necessary to participation in modern civilized 
life, and also for abundance of creative work that 
shall bring out initiative, resource, inventiveness, 
fertility of mental and spiritual activity? Educa- 
tional authorities all over the world are being 
consulted, their methods are subjected to the most 
rigorous analysis, and carefully controlled experi- 
ments are all the time being made. In this con- 
nection it would be improper not to acknowledge 
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the very substantial assistance in their work that 
the staff has received from American education- 
ists, whose work in this sphere is well known. 
Any experiment which shows weakness, which 
does not fit exactly into the Frensham environ- 
ment, is immediately scrapped and thus step by 
step a synthesis is being built up. 

The school is too new to publish a curriculum, 
but the general plan can be outlined. The chil- 
dren from three to seven or eight years of age 
work in the Montessori house. Then there is a 
transition class for children eight to eleven years 
old. In this class the work is done largely on the 
project plan. The older children work on individ- 
ual schedules, rather on the lines of the Howard 
plan than the Dalton. There are no classes or 
grades but groups in each subject. Each group 
meets once a week for a co-operative lesson with 
the teacher; for the remain- 
der of the time the work is 
entirely individual. The great 
problem upon which the staff 
is now working is how to 
obtain the highest academic 
skill and at the same time 
allow plenty of opportunity for 
music, Daleroze eurhythmics, 
drawing, printing, painting, 
modeling, weaving, woodwork 
and craft in leather and metal. 

There is at Frensham an 
atmosphere of devoted friend- 
liness andco-operationbetween 
children and staff impossible to 
describe adequately in words 
but only to be felt. Every 
visitor, and the school is visited 
daily by parentsand educators, 
remarks upon this. It was 
given to the writer to come 
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under the influence of this atmosphere 
more fully, for on the occasion of one 
visit to the school he was permitted 
by the courtesy of the principals to 
take charge of two groups of children. 
He thus spent two hours alone in 
company with Frensham children, 
and never in his life has he spent two 
more delightful or profitable hours. 

In every other school the writer 
has entered, whether as member of 
the staff or as visitor, there has been 
some guardedness in the relations 
between teacher and children. There 
is none of this restraint at Frensham. 
The teacher is treated by the chil- 
dren as one of themselves, yet 
deserving of respect on account of 
superior knowledge and experience. 
They accept without qualification the fact that the 
teacher is among them to help and to guide; they 
are completely ready to be helped and guided, 
without losing any sense of their own self-respect. 
The groups which the writer took, although they 
had never met him before, accepted him on the 
instant, wasted no time in embarrassing prelimi- 
naries, and obviously expected him to waste none 
either. 

Are these children then entirely natural? In 
the commonly accepted sense of the word they 
are not, and therein seems to consist Frensham’s 
highest achievement. The natural child, if only 
we admit it to ourselves, is in many respects very 
trying to adults; he is selfish, individualistic in the 
worse sense, instinct-ridden, vainglorious, boast- 
ful, dirty and ungoverned. He is still in the 
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The Timid Child 


By W. Beran Wo tre, M.D., F.R.S.M. 


READ ESPITE the fact that modern medicine 


has contributed greatly to the under- 
|| standing of the child’s soul, the number 
f¢"% | of mothers and fathers who will say: “Oh, 
- =~) Johnnie is a very good boy, but he is very 
shy with strangers,” 
“Jennie is very timid, 
but she will grow out of 
that,” is surprisingly 
large. These parents 
like to believe that 
timidity is fixed 
character trait. When 
John has inherited blue 
eyes and Jennie has 
golden hair like her 
mother, we may well 
speak of heredity, but 
shyness and timidity 
are not inherited in the 
way that physical char- 
acteristics are; they are 
signs of a definite con- 
duct pattern and 
should cause as much 
concern to parents as 
the rash of measles or 
the sore throat of early 
diphtheria. 

When society was 
more primitive and 
boys and girls were 
initiated into the tasks 


parents prolong the period of natural dependency 
which every child experiences far too long. 
Many a child is faced with the problem of adjust- 
ing himself to an adult world, without any previ- 
ous preparation, at the age of six or seven when he 
is forced to go to school. 
Up to the time that he 
goes to school most of 
his life is spent within 
four walls, and most of 
his activities are pre- 
scribed by his parents. 
He does not learn to 
cross streets by him- 
self, or to make friends, 
his games are closely 
supervised and only 
too often the artificial 
criteria of his parents 
prevent him from 
choosing his friends as 
he would like. The 
world of men and 
women is bounded by 
his relationship to his 
immediate family. 
If parents were asked 
- how they would pre- 
pare to build a bridge, 
learn to swim, or write 
a story, they would 
prescribe a long series 
of experiences with ma- 


which they would per- 
form as adults in the 
very earliest days of 
their life, shyness and 
timidity were probably 
unknown. The little 
papoose who was 
thrown upon his own 
resources by the time 
he was two years old 
learned about the world 
in which he had to live 
at first hand. The 
child of today finds this 


Mental hygiene is taking its place in school 
and home side by side with the physical well- 
being of boys and girls. We have learned that 
there are no “‘children of Adam’ but, instead, 
little ones of warped and crippled personality be- 
cause of our lack of understanding of their behavior 
patterns and our failure to help them in adjust- 
ing to life. 

Types of asocial child conduct divide them- 
selves into well-marked cases. All, or nearly all, 
can be helped if taken in time. Dr. Wolfe, assist- 
ant to and translator of Adler, has much to teach 
us in the psychology of youth. 


terials and methods. 
No man would think 
of building a bridge 
across the Mississippi 
without first learning 
something of other 
bridges, of stress and 
strain, of material and 
of engineering. No 
one would think of 
teaching a child how 
to swim on a piano 
bench nowadays. No 
one would attempt to 


initiation into the world in which he is to make 
his way much more difficult. The complexity of 
life in our big cities is so terrifying, the dangers 
that lurk on our streets seem so great, that many 


write a story without first having gone through an 
apprenticeship of reading and writing, grammar 
and composition. 

Adjustment to the world in which we all must 
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live is just as much of a problem as building a 


bridge or swimming a hundred yards. It requires 
practice and acquaintanceship with the material, 
which in the case of human beings is friendship, 
sympathy, speech, common sense, reason and an 
interest in all the arts and sciences, which are the 
warp and woof of civilization. It requires the 
ability to find a common bond of human sympathy 
in every fellow man and fellow woman. It re- 
quires further an understanding of those men- 
. tally sick individuals who for one reason or another 
have been initiated into the human fellowship. 

When a child is timid it is a sign that his parents 
have failed to properly instruct him in the art of 
being a human being. The timid child is a 
stranger in a hostile country; he looks at his 
playmates and at strange adults as if they were 
strangers whose nature was incomprehensible and 
whose actions could not be foretold. The timid 
child is unprepared to face the problem of a social 
life in a social world. 

What is the cause of timidity in children? 
Various factors may make the adjustment to one’s 
fellows more difficult. One of the most important 
ones is the presence of actual physical or organic 
defects in the child’s structure which prevent him 
from competing with other children on their own 
terms. Children who have organic defects, chil- 
dren who have been sick a great part of their life 
find it more difficult to make the adjustment, 
question their own powers and are, therefore, 
inclined to withdraw from the battle. Their 
timidity is a sign of their resignation. 

An excess of maternal solicitude is another 
cause of timidity. Timid mothers who them- 
selves have never become thoroughly adjusted to 
the world and are inclined to exaggerate the 
dangers of life have timid children, because they 
infect them with the contagion of their own 
cowardice. ‘There are many mothers who choose 
their children’s playmates for artificial reasons 
which the child cannot understand. Many 
mothers attempt to protect their children from the 
influences of “bad” boys and girls. It is much 
better for a child to play with ‘‘bad’’ boys and 
girls than to stay at home tied to his mother’s 
apron strings. When a mother chooses her child’s 
companions for him, she robs him of one of the 
most valuable opportunities to train himself for 
the task of social adjustment. The influence of 
so-called “bad” boys and girls as playmates is 
greatly exaggerated. Parents who read news- 
papers full of the reports of murders and robberies 
without considering for one moment the possi- 
bility of their imitating these crimes, try to 
exclude their children from the companionship of 
other children because they fear a pernicious 
influence. Of course this is a reflection upon the 


parents, because where a child has lived in a 
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courageous home atmosphere in which friendship 
and the consideration of one’s fellows, honesty 
and sympathy, are as matter of fact as three meals 
a day, the influence of outside companionship is 
wholly negligible. 

The timidity of children may arise from the 
vanity of parents. Some parents are so anxious 
to have their children shine as unusual lights that 
they burden them with great expectations and 
spur them to accomplishments which are beyond 
their powers. The unnatural pressure serves to 
intensify the natural feeling of inferiority which 
the normal child has because of his small size and 
lesser powers. Other children become timid 
because their mothers keep them dressed in too 
youthful style. There are some mothers whose 
vanity is criminal, as is the case of one mother 
whose first child having been a boy, desired her 
second child to be a girl. The second child, a 
boy, she dressed as a girl, and kept him a baby 
until he was ten years old. This boy was 
naturally thoroughly unprepared for life as a boy, 
yet his mother was the first to chide him for his 
poor success. in school and his lack of manliness, 
when these qualities appeared later in life. 

Little girls are frequently dressed as if they 
were animated dolls and are paraded on the streets 
by their vain mothers who do not realize that a 
child who cannot play naturally is handicapped 
for life. The play of a child is as important as the 
work of a man, and to interfere with this play 
instinct inevitably causes timidity and bashful- 
ness. Many mothers consider it a reflection upon 
their care of their children when the children 
become dirty during their play, and seek to keep 
them spotless regardless of the consequences in 
the mental life of the child. A spotless child is 
almost surely an index of a vain mother. The 
better the parents the less will they be concerned 
with the appearances of the child, and the more 
will they be interested in giving him every oppor- 
tunity to train himself for the communal tasks of 
adult life. 

Certain situations in the family constellation 
are sure to cause timidity. An only child is 
usually more timid than one of a family of six, 
because the only child, living in a paradise in 
which he is the center of attention, does not 
learn to adjust himself to the little communities 
of childhood. Youngest children are frequently 
intimidated by the fact that their older sisters 
and brothers are more capable of solving their 
life’s problems, and such youngest children are 
inclined to withdraw from the realities of work, 
and play, and school to live in little ivory towers 
built from day dreams which are poor training 
places for subsequent happiness. First-born chil- 
dren who are inordinately petted during the time 
that they are the only children, only to be dis- 
(Continued on page 56) 


Musical Education 
Through the ‘Toy Orchestra 


By J. Lit1an VANDEVERE 


9}; OUBTLESS the kindergartners and first- 
grade teachers introduced the toy orches- 
tra into the schools. They were alert 
enough to sense. its value and outfit their 
classes for this activity, often at personal 
expense. For these reasons, one is safe in assum- 
ing that they wish to use the wisest and best 
methods along this line. While the physical 
activity involved in orchestral music is the side 
most obvious to the onlooker, it must not be 
forgotten that the rhythmic work is essentially 
a part of the child’s musical education, and it has 
its legitimate place and its ultimate development 
only when taught in a definite and truly musical 
way. 

One great factor in producing real beauty with 
the toy orchestra is the balance of instruments 
chosen. The instrumentation which is largely 
made up of rhythm sticks can never be anything 
but a “‘rap-tap-tap.”’ In fact it is so dull that the 
children are apt to hurry and play indifferently, 
and for that reason inaccurately. The result, 
instead of being musically stimulating, is actually 
blunting and deadening to the child’s musical 


sense. The steady beat of the sticks is necessary 
and effective, but it must be heard in contrast 
with bells and triangles. The planning of the 
toy orchestra must often be restricted by the 
exigencies of number and cost, but the musical 
balance should be held in mind as the goal for 
which to strive. 

A suggested plan for a fifteen-piece orchestra 
would be as follows: 


1 drum 

1 wood block 

4 bells (one to a player) 
2 triangles 


1 pair cymbals 

3 pairs rhythm sticks 

3 jingle sticks (one to a 
player) 

The jingle sticks are much less expensive than 
tambourines, and produce approximately the 
same effect. If expense is not an item, tam- 
bourines are prettier to look at and give more 
volume of tone. For a twenty-piece orchestra 
the following selection might be made: 


1 drum 1 pair cymbals 
1 wood block 5 pairs of rhythm sticks 
6 bells 8 jingle sticks 


3 triangles 


EACH CHILD IN THE ORCHESTRA -A LEADER 
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Some may ask, ““Why the wood block, when a 


drum is used?” The answer is, because its 
pleasant crisp ‘‘tunk’’ is like neither the “boom” 
of the drum nor the ‘‘click”’ of the sticks, but very 
individual and distinctive. It is played with 
either rhythm sticks or drumsticks. 

A thirty-piece orchestra could use the following: 


2 drums 1 pair cymbals 
2 wood blocks 6 pairs rhythm sticks 
8 bells 8 jingle sticks 


3 triangles 


For the large group of forty players, these 
instruments would be effective: 


2 drums 2 pairs cymbals 
2 wood blocks 8 pairs rhythm sticks 
10 bells 12 jingle sticks 


4 triangles 


There are toy bass drums that are an interesting 
addition, especially for exhibition purposes. The 
xylophone or metallophone is often used, but it is 
rarely that small children can play this instru- 
ment properly, and aimless wandering up and 
down its entire length is neither beneficial nor 
musical. Bird whistles warble sweetly, but it is to 
be remembered that each player must have his 
own. Castanets are not hard to play, adult 
opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. They 
are now made on handles and are easy to manipu- 
late; their effect is lovely, unlike that of the other 
instrument, but the accompanying instrumenta- 
tions have purposely included only the essentials. 
The possible additions are left to those musically 
ambitious and financially opulent. 

In choosing instruments the best ones will prove 
cheaper in the end. The large triangles have a 
mellow tone. A good tambourine has a substan- 
tial head. The more expensive bells are especially 
silvery and do not come apart. Good cymbals 
have a musical resonance, not just a harsh clang. 
A good drum is the best investment, as it wears 
and has more than double the tone. It will also 
have rods and screws for adjusting, and snares, 
which add to its tone quality. 

It is to be hoped that no teacher thinks that 
beginners in the toy orchestra should be started 
with the rhythm sticks and gradually promoted 
to more alluring instruments. ‘The most unaccus- 
tomed ragamuffin may seize on a tambourine with 
a natural aptitude denied to aristocratic Joan of 
the select private school, and a deft flip of the bells 
may be second nature to the most demure and 
unobtrusive mouse in your flock.. Be it clearly 
understood that every child can play every instru- 
ment, and in the course of the season he should 
have the opportunity to do so. Naturally, some 
do much better work than others and can be 
trusted with more important and outstanding 
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parts, but to the child’s eyes the instruments 
should appear equally interesting and attractive. 
Despite all one may do, the drum is the favorite, 
but sympathetic explanation leaves each child 
happy no matter which instrument his small 
hands hold. 

The matter of instruments thus settled, the very 
pertinent question arises, ‘‘Now what do the chil- 
dren do with them? What are the first steps?”’ 
The preliminary work consists in introducing each 
instrument, first by sound, then by the way it is 
played, then by name. Then let the children 
try each one, experimenting until they know how 
to handle all. Next play a simple rhythmic tune, 
not more than sixteen measures long. After the 
children have listened, tell them how it is to be 
played, as for instance: ‘‘Drum and sticks may 
play this first part’’ (play the first four measures). 
Let them try it, a beat to each beat of the music. 
“Now triangle and bells may play the next part,” 
proceeding as before. Jingle sticks and wood 
block may play the next part, and the whole 
orchestra may play the last four measures. A 
tune that works out in this way is Tschaikowsky’s 
“March of the Tin Soldiers,”’ which may be found 
on page 98 of ‘‘First Year Music,” by Hollis Dann. 
When a selection is divided between the instru- 
ments in this way, the children have a chance to 
hear the different groups and learn that music has 
certain divisions. They will also gain a sense of 
the tone quality of the various instruments, and 
the place they fill in the ensemble. Drum and 
cymbals will be heard on the heavier accents. 
The sticks will tap lightly, and bells will jingle on 
the light high parts of the melody. The wood 
block will soon claim staccato effects as its own, 
and the triangle will recognize the decisive melody 
tones that seem to belong to its ringing voice. 

It is a short step to pleasing and artistic com- 
binations of instruments, as for instance, “tri- 
angle, bell, bell,”” each measure of triple rhythm, 
or “drum, block, block, block,” in four-four time. 

In all toy orchestra work it is important that 
the children be given a definite “start-count.”’ 
If the measure is two-four, starting on “one,” 
say “‘one, two, one, play,” and on the next beat 
the proper instrument must enter. In triple 
measure, say “one, two, three, play.” This 
method sets a steady tempo, and gets every child 
alert and ready, instrument poised, and attention 
centered. It seems scarcely necessary to say 
that in no instance would all the instruments play 
through an entire number. In the short numbers 
which are built on phrase repetition, the child 
soon learns to play when he hears the particular 
phrase which is assigned to his instrument. 

The great fault with toy orchestra work thus far 
has been its lack of definiteness. The teachers 
have expected definite work from children in art, 
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language and hand work; they have encouraged 
the perception, expression and working out of 
clear thinking along these lines, but have allowed 
the music teaching in its various aspects to amble 
on in a pleasant but uncertain pathway. A mis- 
taken sense of freedom has caused some teachers 
to let the children control the first work, with the 
result that there was only confusion and a musical 
blur. Just as the first singing is taught by rote, so 
the first rhythmic work should be suggested by the 
teacher until the child has some standards and 
knows what is possible with the instruments. 
This viewpoint by no means overlooks the crea- 
tive aspect, which has its own important place. 

One may obtain records which have on the 
envelopes holding them printed directions for their 
use with the toy instruments. These are very 
practical, especially with the teacher working 
alone, and to the one who is none too expert at 
the piano. Some of these selections are made up 
of several short numbers, well adapted for early 
work. When the phrases are well marked, the 
work is much more easily learned and retained. 

Some of the familiar kindergarten melodies 
which lend themselves to orchestral work might be 
presented as follows: 


THANKSGIVING SONG 
“Songs of the Child World,’”’ No. 1, Riley and Gaynor, Page 67 


Beats 
1 2 3 

Measures 1 to 4—Block Sticks Sticks 
Measures 5 to 8—Continue as Bell Bell 

before and 

add Triangle 
Measures 9 to 12—Continue as Jingles Jingles 

before and shake shake 


add Jingles rap 


Measures 13 to 16—Continue as before and add cymbals 
on the first beat of each measure 


Poppy Lapy 
“Lilts and Lyrics,” Riley and Gaynor, Page 71 


Beats 
1 2 3 4 
Measure 1—Sticks Sticks Sticks Sticks 
Block Block Block Block 
Drum Drum 
Cymbals 
Measure 2—Sticks Sticks Sticks 
Block Block Block 
Drum Drum Drum 
Measure 3—Bells Bells Bells Bells 
Triangle Triangle 
Measure 4—Bells Bells Bells 
Triangle Triangle Triangle 


Measures 5to 8&—Like 1 to 4. 
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Measures 9 to 12—Jingles rap Jingles shake 
Jingles rap Jingles shake 


Measures 13 to 16—Like measures 1 to 4. 


MArcH 
“First Year Music,” Hollis Dann, Page 108 
Measures 1 to 4—Sticks follow rhythm of melody. 


Drum on first beat of each measure. 
Cymbals on first beat of measures 1 and 3. 


Measures 5 to 7—Jingles rap on first beat of each measure, 
shake on remaining beats. 
Wood block on first beat of each measure. 
Cymbals on first beat of measures 5 and 7. 


Measure 8—AIl instruments on first and third beats. Re- 
peat 1 to 8. 


Measure 9—Triangle on first and third beats. 
Measure 10—Triangle and bells on first three beats. 
Measure 11—Jingles rap, shake, rap, shake. 
Measure 12—Jingles rap, rap, rap. 
Measure 13—Sticks on each beat. 
Cymbals on first beat. 
Drum on first and third beats. 
Measure 14—Sticks on each beat. 
Cymbals on first beat. 
Drum on each beat. 
Measure 15—Drum and cymbals on first and third beats. 
Jingles rap, shake, rap, shake. 
Other instruments on each beat. 
Measure 16—All instruments on each beat. Repeat mea- 
sures 9 to 16. 


LirrLeE Maip, Prerry Marp 
Lilts and Lyrics,”’ Riley and Gaynor, Page 4 


(Two measures of introduction.) 


Beats 
1 2 3 4 
Measure 1—Bells Bells Bells Bells 
Triangle Triangle 
Measure 2—Bells Bells Bells 
Triangle Triangle Triangle 


Measure 3—Jinglesrap Jinglesshake Jinglesrap Jinglesshake 


Drum Drum 

Sticks Sticks Sticks Sticks 
Measure 4—JinglesrapJinglesrap Jingles rap 

Sticks Sticks Sticks 

Drum Drum Drum 


Cymbals Cymbals Cymbals 


Miuirary MArcH 
“First Year Music,” Hollis Dann, Page 95 


(Think two beats in a measure.) 


Beats 
1 2 
Measure 1—Drum 
Jingles rap Jingles rap 
Sticks Sticks 
Block 


Cymbals 
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Measure 2—Drum 
Jingles rap Jingles rap 
Sticks Sticks 
Block 
Measure 3—Drum Drum 
Jingles rap Jingles rap 
Sticks Sticks 
Block Block 
Cymbals Cymbals 
Measure 4—Drum 
Jingles rap 
Sticks 
Block 
Cymbals 
Measure 5—Triangle 
Bells Bells 
Measure 6—Triangle 
Bells Bells 
Measure 7—Triangle Triangle 
Bells Bells 
Measure 8—Triangle 
Bells 
Measures 9 to 12—Like measures 1 to 4. 


Measures 13 to 14—Like measures 5 to 6. 
Measures 15 to 16—All the instruments. 


In this connection it might be said that a sense 
of fitness should help one to decide what music 
should be used. A lullaby is not appropriate; 
few gavottes are suitable; classical selections are 
to be used with the utmost discrimination. Folk 
dances are rhythmic, but the jingle of tambourines 
does not fit in the jolly Scandinavian tunes, nor in 
the German and English folk dances. 

When the children have accompanied several 
numbers by rote, then let them try expressing 
their own ideas. Use short selections, as before, 
and have attentive listening as a first step. If 
the music is rhythmic and appropriate, some child 
will hear a place where he wants to play a certain 
instrument. Let him try his idea, and others 
will clamor to show where other instruments 
may fit in. When individuals have advanced 
their ideas and the group has approved them, let 
all the instruments play, following the original 
schemes which were suggested. 

One rarely sees a picture of a toy orchestra or 
hears one perform where there is not a child 
leader. As to this, there is a great deal that 
might be said. Some children are exceptionally 
gifted along this line, and are admittedly attrac- 
tive to watch. They learn the motions of con- 
ducting and go through them, often with accuracy 
and always with no end of engaging airs and 
graces, but consider this first in its relation to 
music. The children have learned how and when 
they are to play. The piano, or victrola, sets the 
tempo and in the small folks’ playing this tempo 
should remain even and steady, without rubato, 
exaggeration or nuance. If the orchestration is 
thus harmoniously adjusted, with the children 
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ready to listen and play, why should they be 
required to look at a waggling stick which has 
nothing to do with controlling the time when they 
play, or the tempo at which the playing is done? 
The leader is always the focal point of interest, 
and the toy orchestra is a group activity, one of 
the best forms of team work ever devised. Then 
why inject into it the element of leadership, a 
quality much better utilized in other lines of 
activity? At public performances the leader 
attracts an undue and often wholly unwise amount 
of attention. The audience, seeing only the 
“cuteness” of the gestures, and the theatrical 
appeal of the single prominent figure, forgets to 
look at the orchestra itself, faithfully beating and 
jingling and producing the really musical effect. 
The place of the leader is in suggesting how the 
piece should be played, when it is first learned. 
Let him have full sway there; he may amaze you 
with his esthetic sense and musical judgment. 
After that, let him take his humble and becoming 
position among his fellows and play his instru- 
ment with the rest. 

In a public performance the semicircular seating 
will let the players appear to the best advantage. 
A good arrangement of the instruments (reading 
from left to right as you face the stage and look at 
the group) is as follows: Bells, triangles, tam- 
bourines or jingle sticks, wood blocks, rhythm 
sticks, cymbals and drum. This puts the bells, 
which are lightest in tone, where they are easily 
heard and the heavier instruments farther away 
from them. Uniforms are attractive, but if used 
care should be taken that the hats are comfortable 
and well-fitting, otherwise they will stand askew 
and cause much fussing and frantic clutching 
among the small wearers. Capes or cape-coats 
interfere with free arm motion. Mililitary coats 
and long trousers are the most becoming garb for 
both boys and girls. If one might judge from the 
pictures in the various school and music journals, 
a mothers’ meeting might well convene and settle 
with unanimity the length of trouser legs, the 
length of the coats and the exact spacing for the 
red braid trimming. Uniformity lends much to 
the picture. Two numbers are always enough to 
play and these two should be contrasted, a waltz 
rhythm and a lively march or similar number. 

Let there be a toy orchestra in every kinder- 
garten and primary grade, and let it include each 
and every child. As she trains this group, let the 
teacher remember that she is not working for 
herself alone, or establishing an activity which is 
soon to be forgotten. She is helping to place for 
all future music education the broad foundation of 
rhythm. Later she may look at a junior high 
school orchestra and say with pride of some of its 
members, ‘Those children began to play in my 
toy orchestra!” 


How I Would Teach 
a One-Room School 


By H. M. Cuttusr, Professor Rural Education, Kansas State Teachers College 


P| HE district school is a far different insti- 
#Ane| tution from what it was in the days of 
N the three R’s. As society has changed, 
Sage the demand for more subjects in the 
-2) course of study has come. Although 
this demand in the country school has not kept 
pace with that of the city schools, neverthe- 
less, we have a demand for ten or twelve sub- 
jects in this same. one-teacher school. For 
one teacher to know and teach all these sub- 
jects is more than one ordinary mortal should 
be expected to do, and few there are who do it well. 
One of the new things 
in education is individ- 
ualized instruction. 
Some of the superintend- 


Professor Cutler has been a_ teacher 


work. As soon as my pupils could read a little, 
I should set goals for them to attain, very simple 
at first, but increasing in difficulty as they gained 
ability to read. I should use some of the sugges- 
tions from the Dalton laboratory plan, the 
Winnetka individual plan and the Courtis-Smith 
Picture-Story Reading. I should have on my 
desk some easy books for the beginners, other 
first readers and primers and many little story 
books of which there is such a store these days. 
Books to be read and reported on will be a 
large part of the reading work in the following 
grades. This plan places 
emphasis on silent read- 
ing, an understanding of 


ents and teachers of our 
most progressive city 
schools are advocating 
and using such instruc- 
tion. But if individ- 
ualized instruction will 
succeed anywhere, _ it 
should succeed in the 
country school. In the 
old-time school the 
teacher carried on indi- 
vidual work, but it was 
of a type that made small 
appeal to the children; 
indeed, motivation of an 
attractive type had not 


for forty-one years. He was educated in 
a country school and then taught one. 
During a period in which he was a county 
superintendent in our young, struggling 
West he visited five hundred one-teacher 
schools, realizing their problems and help- 
ang to solve them. 

After having trained teachers for the 
past twenty years for the rural schools he 
has much to offer from this rich and human 
experience. It will be a long time before 
any but the one-room school will serve the 
mountainous and desert regions of our 
country. The teacher is painstakingly, 
unselfishly building America’s future. She 
needs all the help we can give her. 


a book’s contents so that 
the pupil can make his 
report to the teacher. In 
the upper grades these 
reports may be written, 
in the lower grades they 
will be told to the teacher, 
if possible; if there is not 
time for the teacher to 
hear all of them, some of 
the older pupils may hear 
them occasionally. 

The reports which 
pupils will make on books 
and selections read will 
be of three types. First, 


been thought of at that 

time. But we shall not revert to the old type of 
individual instruction in which the schoolmaster 
sat upon his high perch and called his pupils one 
by one to come and “say” their lessons. We 
know better ways, with an attractive motive. 

I should begin primary reading in about 
the same way that good city primary teachers do. 
There would be a few days of story-telling and 
getting-acquainted lessons so my pupils would 
feel at home in the schoolroom. There would 
be the learning of names by various devices, 
such as, pinning the written name of each pupil 
on his breast, then commands partly spoken and 
partly written on the blackboard, and coloring, 
cutting and pasting in connection with the seat 


there will be the story 
form in which the pupil 
will read the’story and report or retell the story 
in his own words; or it may be a written report. 
This written form lends itself to articles in the 
story form and it may be used in all the grades 
which are able to read. I realize that I must 
select material suitable to this type of procedure. 
Children of the lower grades may tell the story of 
the “Old Woman and Her Pig,” ‘“The House that 
Jack Built,” ‘‘Babes in the Woods,” ‘John Gil- 
pin’s Ride,” ‘“‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
The difficulty of the story must be suited to the 
ability of the children. 
The second type of procedure in silent reading 
involves questions given the children which they 
must read to find the answers. I must be 
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careful that my questions are such as will bring 


out the worth of the selection. If I were going 
to’ use Hawthorne’s story, “The Great Stone 
Face,” the following questions might be used: 

What in this selection reminds you of the adage, 
“Distance lends enchantment to the view’’? 

Who were the four people thought to resemble 
the Great Stone Face? 

Which one had true resemblance to it; which 
one was next best? 

What does Hawthorne want to teach us by this 
story? 

The reports on such reading may be given in 
class and discussed, or they may be written and 
handed in. If I could find the time, I would like 
to discuss at length such a story as “The Great 
Stone Face’ with the class, especially the last 
question. 

In the third type of silent reading the questions 
are given after the reading has been done. Almost 
any kind of literature will lend itself to this type 
of procedure. I shall also make use of standard 
silent reading tests to show my pupils their stand- 
ing and the progress they are making. I also 
want my pupils to realize that to read rapidly is a 
desirable attainment; hence, in the first type of 
procedure I shall set a time limit and see who can 
read and tell most of the story in a limited 
time. I shall want my pupils to be interested in 
this work of silent reading; so I shall set goals for 
first grade, second grade, third grade, each grade 
having certain books to read, with credit and 
honor attached to the accomplishment. 

We must not let the pendulum swing too far 
and have no oral reading at all. Once a week, 
Friday afternoon perhaps, we shall have our 
reading circle in which all the school, if not too 
large, will participate. If the school is a large one, 
two circles will be formed; the first, second and 
third grades in one and the remaining grades in the 
other. Each child will have his own reading or 
story which he has prepared for this occasion. 
If a child is a poor reader, he must have some 
coaching and the teacher may need to call on 
some of the older pupils to assist her in helping 
these. This reading circle will be a time when all 
the school will assemble. The progress of the 
lower grades will be of interest to the whole school, 
while the older ones will read stories and reports of 
interest: 

Where are we to get the material? The selec- 
tion must be made with special care. In general 
the children will bring their selections to me for 
approval. I will find material for the little ones 
in picture books, stories from the country papers, 
bed-time stories, clippings from the ‘Youth’s 
Companion” and other children’s papers. Jokes 
and funny stories will not be barred. I shall try 
to make this very interesting for all the school. 
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My hardest task will be to care for the poor 
reader. His part must be selected with special 
care. If he is a big boy in the seventh grade who 
still cannot read acceptably, I will select some easy 
reading material which conveys interest, jokes, a 
funny story or something suited to his liking. 
He must not be embarrassed; he must succeed if 
possible. I shall be on the lookout for material 
for this exercise and gather a supply before school 
begins. I shall depend very much on this reading 
circle to get my young folks interested in reading 
and to make them good readers. 

I shall depend very much on games and child- 
like activities to provide a need for number com- 
binations. I shall not emphasize formal arith- 
metic for the lower grades, but let the number 
games and the use which the children will have 
for numbers provide motives in the forms of 
interest and need. When the children are ready 
for formal arithmetic I can set goals for them to 
attain, such as learning the 100 combinations in 
addition, and I shall furnish games which will 
apply these combinations and thus furnish the 
drill necessary. The older grades may have 
goals to reach and when these have been attained 
and demonstrated to the teacher they will be 
permitted to go on to the next and not wait for 
anyone. When the pupil has completed the 
course of the common country school he is ready 
for the county examination for entrance into 
high school. If he seems too young and imma- 
ture for high school work, the teacher can broaden 
the course by giving extra or honor tasks for 
such pupils as the course proceeds. This may be 
pedagogical heresy, but why hold back a bright 
pupil or crowd a slow or dull pupil into a slough of 
despond? 

I should have but one class in history, and use 
the word class as meaning that the whole group of 
pupils studying history would meet together. 
History is a record of how the race has solved or 
attempted to solve its problems. My pupils will 
discover under my guidance and assistance some 
of these problems and how they have been solved, 
or why there was a failure. The lower group may 
be working on the problem of how Europe tried 
to solve the problem of a new route to the East 
Indies and what happened in their attempts. 
This will be review for the older group and they 
may be able to tell the younger ones where they 
may find other material. I think I shall want to 
keep these two groups each working on its own 
problem. Not that each one will read the same 
texts, but hoping that they will seek far and 
wide for information. Each pupil will be ex- 
pected to contribute something for the informa- 
tion of his group. 

What has been suggested about the teaching of 
history will apply equally well to civics, for it is a 
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study of how to be a good citizen and consists of a 
series of problems. The organization of the 
school into a play-city, learning how to conduct a 
school meeting, the organization of a literary 
society, a study of the county and state govern- 
ments together with a study of thrift and safety 
would include most of the civic problems which I 
would propound to the school and have them 
work out. The pupils would have to study books 
and inquire from friends, home folk and others to 
learn how to make these organizations workable. 
These activities I would have worked out as 
projects by all in the school who were old enough 
to understand what is being done. After a proj- 
ect has been finished the older pupils make an 
outline report of how to organize and conduct a 
school meeting, describing the powers of the 
meeting and the school board, how the county 
government is organized and the duties of its 
officers. On a basis of these reports I would 
determine what each pupil knows about the sub- 
jects studied and thus discover whether a pupil 
_ has finished the course in civics. 

A similar procedure will be followed in geog- 
raphy as has been outlined for civics and history, 
except that for primary geography I shall proceed 
somewhat differently. I shall have a period each 
day for the younger pupils in which I shall teach 
nature lessons and such outdoor facts as children 
should know. These lessons will consist of talks 
and stories by the teacher and reports of things 
which the older ones of the group have read. 
Observation reports will make up a good part of 
this exercise so that the children will all have 
something to tell. For this group I shall bring in 
some geography, some hygiene, some history, as 
well as nature and civic lessons. I am thinking 
that these lessons will prepare these pupils to take 
up the more advanced studies of geography as 
well as agriculture, civics, history and hygiene. 

Miss Cooley says that “‘Language is caught, not 
taught,” so I shall try to make every recitation, 
every report, oral or written, a language lesson. 
We shall have language in history, in civics, in 
reading and in arithmetic. Every lesson shall be 
a language lesson, in that good English must be 
used. I shall depend largely on reading to 
develop my pupils’ vocabularies. I shall organ- 
ize a class of word hunters, who will seek for new 
words and then use these in the expression of their 
own thoughts. Shall I have any written work? 
Yes, there surely will be written reports in history, 
in geography, in civics and written reports of 
books we have read. . All these will be criticized 
for language. 

The literary society which we were to organize 
will furnish the opportunity for socialized recita- 
tions. The country school has its vacation with 


many interesting experiences, its nature and 
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agriculture at first hand, its county fairs and 
circuses, its school contests and ball games, its 
church affairs and many other happenings of 
smaller scope. The free discussion of such mat- 
ters with a critic who is wise enough to correct 
the wrong and praise the good in expression will do 
more in developing good language than scores of 
cut and dried language lessons from the book. 
The school will need books with which to correct 
their language and set their standards of good 
English. The older pupils will have grammar. 
After they have found that some language is 
correct and some is incorrect, they will want to 
find some rules and principles by which to mold 
their speech. So the older ones will study gram- 
mar and learn its definitions, its rules and 
principles. 


I shall set for my standards in English those of 
Mahoney’s in his “‘Standards in English.” These 
are: 


1. To graduate pupils able to talk or recite for a 
few minutes in an interesting way, using clean- 
cut sentences and good enunciation. 

2. To graduate pupils able to write an interest- 
ing paragraph of clean-cut sentences, unmarked 
by misspelled words and by. common grammatical 
errors. To accomplish these ends I shall be on 
the alert every hour of the day for good English. 


The first thing I would do in spelling would be 
to teach every child old enough to understand, 
how to study words. I would follow the rules 
given in the “Horn-Ashbaugh Speller.” Sum- 
marized they are as follows: 


1. Know and pronounce the word correctly. 

2. With eyes closed see the word as it is in the 
book, syllable by syllable, then spell in a whisper. 

3. Open eyes and compare the visualized word 
with the one in the book. 

4. Look at word and say letters and syllables. 

5. Try again with closed eyes and whispered 
spelling. 

6. Look again at the book. Keep trying until 
the word has been learned. 

7. When confident, write word and then com- 
pare with book. 

8. Now write word three times covering up 
previous word. If all are correct, well and good; 
if not, go over the same process. 


After this plan of study is learned, on Monday 
I should have pupils pronounce one to the other 
all the words for the week. For this purpose the 
school will be divided into groups of two’s. 
Pupils A will pronounce to B out of B’s book, 
checking each word misspelled. In turn B will 
pronounce to A. This process will be going on 
all over the room at the same time. At the end 
(Continued on page 61) 


Marketing Problems in 
Primary Arithmetic 


By ETHELWyN CULVER 


| multiplication and subtraction, supple- 
Yé¥ii mentary problems in these operations 
Nw) having an application to everyday life will 
ie} be found interesting and profitable. In 
all city newspapers there is a daily statement 
showing the market prices of food products. 
It is possible to make schoolroom use of these 
daily reports as the basis of an imaginary market 
exchange. In this exchange each pupil is 
allotted a certain amount of credit and printed 
paper or toy money, which is tender for purchasing 
in their exchange. The pupils may buy at cash 
rates in retail or wholesale carload-lot quantities 
for purpose of retailing in small lots, or to hold for 
increase in market prices. As one will readily 
see this plan leaves a wide margin for the ingenuity 
of the individual; at the close of the market 
arithmetic period one youthful financier will be 
ahead or in complete control of the market. 
Tickets of exchange may be used with bills and 
receipts to make the problems businesslike. If 
using small quantities in a preliminary lesson one 
may have real vegetables and fruits with which to 
deal and thus make the preliminary lessons more 
concrete and interesting. The market prices are 
written on the blackboard each day and if there is 
sufficient blackboard room the quotations of the 
previous days may be retained for convenient 
reference and comparison of prices. For the 
first days of the market exchange the kinder- 
garten will probably furnish the best place as 
there is usually more room and a number of tables 
available for produce. Lacking real produce 
the class may make drawings of fruit and vege- 
tables and box cars, colored with crayon until the 
bills and receipts are used. A sample list is given 
here of the market prices available in our city, 
Cleveland, on March twenty-ninth of the current 
year. Thismay be used as the basisof a lesson by 
those located where daily produce reports are not 
published in the. daily newspapers. Where these 
are available it will increase the interest of the 
pupils if one clips a copy of the current market 
report from a local newspaper each day. If this 
is not possible one child may refer to the black- 
board reports. 
A study of food: prices will lead to other inter- 


ests. For example, an investigation of a marked 
rise or fall of some kind of produce will lead to 
influential facts about climate, destructive pests 
which attack crops and fruit, over-production in 
some localities, under-production in others, low 
grade or poor condition of produce because of 
environmental marketing conditions, marketing 
methods or lack of co-operation among farmers in 
shipping and selling. Whatever investigation of 
this nature pupils undertake they will find that it 
is closely allied with geography and some of these 
causes affecting crops may be studied in geog- 
raphy class, furnishing a motive for study of the 
localities from which many of the products are 
shipped. The teacher who engages upon a 
project lesson involving a miniature exchange 
market must allow for much freedom of action and 
initiative not displayed in the ordinary arithmetic 
lesson, but the activitity is well worth a trial. 


Reports OF Prices OF MARKET PRODUCE, 
CLEVELAND MARKETS 


March 29, 1928, from Cleveland Press 
Artichokes: 
California, boxes, $3—$4. 
Asparagus: 
California, 24-lb. pyramid crates, bulk, fancy, 
$6—$6.50. 
Bunched, $6.50—$6.75. 
Beets: 
Texas, bushels, $2. 
Home grown, 34 bushel baskets, $0.85—$1. 
California, crates, $3. 
Texas, crates, $3. 
Beans: 
Florida, hampers, wax and green, $4.50—$4.75. 
Cabbage: 
New York Danish, per ton, $25. 
Texas, 100-lb. crates, $3.50—$3.75. 
Carrots: 
Home grown, 3 bushel basket, $0.40—$0.50. 
Texas, bushels, $1.85—$2. 
Texas and California, crates, $3. 
Cauliflower: 
California, pony crates, $2—$2.25. 
Celery: 
Florida rough, $3—$3.50, one-third crate accord- 


ing to size. 


pupils have learned the theory of _ 
3 | 


Cucumbers: 
Indiana and Illinois hothouse, boxes range 
from $3.75-$5.50, according to size. 
Endive: 
California, crates, $3. 
Horse-radish: 
St. Louis, barrels, $26. 
Peas: 
California, 45-lb. crates, $6.50—$6.75. 
Onions: 
Saxoline, sacks, 100-lb., yellows, $4.25-$4.50. 
Lettuce: 
Hothouse leaf, $0.50-$0.60 a hundred pound 
basket. 
California best, $3.75—$4. 
Arizona, crates, fancy, $4. Few $4.25. 
Parsley: 
Texas, bushel basket, $1.50—$1.75. 
Hothouse, $0.50 a dozen bunches. 


Peppers: 
Florida, crates, fancy, $4.75—$5. Choice, 
$3.75—-$4. 
Potatoes: 


150-lb. sacks round whites, Minn., Wis., Mich.., 
$3.75—-$3.85. 
120-lb. sacks, Minn., $3.75. 
Idaho, russet, Burbanks, $3.50. 
Home grown, bushel sacks, $1.50. 
Mushrooms: 
Ashtabula hothouse, 3-lb. baskets, $1.25. 
Pennsylvania, baskets, $1.25. 
Rutabagas: 
Canadian, 100-lb. bags, $1.75—-$1.90. 
Radishes: 
Hothouse, baskets, 2 dozen bunches, $1.50- 
$1.75. 
Louisiana long, red, dozen bunches, $0.10— 
$0.15. 
Spinach: 
Texas, bushels, $1—$1.10. 
Tomatoes: 
Florida and Mexican repacks, 10-lb. baskets, 
range, $1.50—$2. 
Turnips: 
Home grown, } bushel baskets, $1—$1.25. 
Apples—cold storage, barrels: 
Ohio, Baldwins, $8.75—-$9. 
Black Bens, $6.50—$6.75. 
New York, Baldwins, $8—$8.25. 
Grapefruit: 
Florida, per box at auction, $2.50—$6.65. 
Lemons: 
California, box, $5.25—$5.35. 
Oranges: 
California Navels, $3.60—$6.80 a box at auction. 
Various varieties, $1.85-$3 a box. 
Rhubarb: 
Ohio and Michigan hothouse, 5-lb. cartons, 
range $0.80—$1. 
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Pears: 
At auction, $2.45-$3.60 a box. 
Strawberries: 
Florida, per quart, $0.60—$0.65. 
Texas, 24-pint crates, $6 a crate. 
Sugar: 
Granulated, $6.65—$6.75. 
Butter: 
Extra, in tub lots, $0.493-$0.514. 
Firsts, $0.463—$0.483. 
Seconds, $0.423—$0.513. 
Packing stock, $0.30—$0.32. 
Prints in 1i-lb. cartons range from $0.01—$0.03 
a pound above prices quoted. 
Eggs: 
Extras, $0.314 a dozen. 
Extra firsts, $0.30 a dozen. 
Poultry: 
Heavy fowls, $0.30—$0.31 per lb. 
Mediums, $0.30—$0.31 per lb. 
Leghorns, $0.23—$0.25 per lb. 
Geese, $0.22—$0.24 per lb. 
Ducks, $0.26—$0.30 per lb. 
Beef: 
Yearling cut ribs, $0.36 per lb. 
Loins, $0.48 per lb. 
Spare—round, $0.24 per lb. 
Chuck, $0.18 per lb. 
Pork: 
Loins, $0.19 per lb. 
Shoulders, $0.143 per lb. 
Spare ribs, $0.10 per lb. 
Fresh hams, $0.20 per Ib. 
Veal: 
Native dressed, $0.26—$0.27 per lb. 
Lamb: 
Native, $0.31—$0.32 per lb. 
Wheat: 
No. 2, red winter, car lots per bushel, $1.714- 
$1.723. 
Oats: 
No. 3, white, car lots per bushel, $0.653- 
$0.673. 
Corn: 
No. 3, yellow kiln dried, car lots per bushel, 
$1.081-$1.093. 
Hay (Car lots F. O. B. Cleveland, per ton): 
No. 1 timothy, $0.16. 
No. 2 timothy, $13.50. 
No. 3 timothy, $10.95. 
Flour (Jobbing in less than car lots): 
Feed, $0.40—$0.41. 
Hominy, $0.39. 
Oil meal, winter straight, $6.50. 


EXAMPLE OF PROBLEMS. 


A man bought 16 crates of beets at $3.00. 
Find the total amount he paid? 
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He bought also 2 crates of peppers at $3.75 and 
1 bushel of spinach at $1.00. 

Part of these vegetables he sold the same day. 
The spinach he sold at a profit of one-tenth. 
The peppers he sold at a profit of one-third. 
The beets he sold at a profit of one-half. Of the 
remainder, sold next day at the market price 
prevailing, he sold the beets at a loss of one 
twenty-fifth, the peppers at a profit of one- 
twentieth, the spinach at a profit of one-twentieth, 
and then figured up his profit and loss for the two 
days. Find his profit or loss, if any, from the 
three kinds of vegetables in which he dealt during 
the two days. 


Answer—$11.04 profit on beets. 
Answer—$1.432 profit on peppers. 
Answer—$0.07% profit on spinach. . 


A man in the feed business bought the follow- 
ing quantities of feed for the purpose of selling it 
to stockmen: 


6 cars of flour, middling, at $40 per car. 

5 cars of 43% cotton-seed meal at $60 per car. 
14 cars of timothy hay at $16 per car. 

5 cars of second-grade hay at $13.50. 


After selling one-sixth of this flour at a profit 
of one-fourth, two cars of the cotton-seed meal at 
a profit of one-fifth, four cars of the hay at a profit 
of one-sixth and five cars of second-grade hay at a 
profit of one-tenth, he discovered that the dairy- 
men preferred a new brand of flour feed. He 
therefore did not keep it to sell to them but sold 
one-half of what remained the second day at an 
advance of five dollars per car, one-fifth of what 
remained on the third day at an advance of three 
dollars per car, and one-eighth of the remainder 
the fourth day at a loss of four dollars per car. 
The remainder he sold at a price of fifty-six dollars 
per car on the last, or fifth day, he sold it. Find 
his profit or loss on the flour. 


Answer—$51.00 profit. 


Of the remainder of his cotton-seed meal he 
sold one car on the second day at a profit of one- 
sixth of the price he paid. The remainder he 
sold on the third day at a loss of one-fifteenth of 
the buying price. Find his profit or loss, if any, 
on the cotton-seed meal. 


Answer—$26.00 profit. 


On the second day he sold one car of first-grade 
hay at an advance of one-tenth. He sold no more 
hay for a week, when he sold two cars of first- 
grade at a profit of one-eighth. Three weeks 
later he sold four cars of the hay at twenty-five 
dollars per car. A week later he sold the remain- 


ing cars at a profit of two-fifths of the buying 
Find the profit or loss, if any, on the hay. 


price. 
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Find the profit and loss total on his entire 
transactions or deals in the feed. 


Answer—$71.462/3 profit on good first-grade hay. 
Answer—$6.75 profit on second-grade hay. 


An orchard owner in the Ozarks contracted 
with a New York fruit buyer in advance of the 
fruit season to sell his entire output of fruit to him 
at one-tenth less the market price prevailing at the 
time the fruit was picked. The fruit was sold 
on the trees and the estimates of the orchard 
owner concerning his crop were as follows before 
it was matured: Five thousand barrels of Bald- 
wins, sold as Ohio apples at nine dollars a barrel, 
and fourteen thousand barrels of Big Bens at six 
dollars and fifty cents a barrel. The buyer sold 
at time of picking one thousand barrels of Bald- 
wins at a price prevailing, nine dollars on the first 
day. Thesecond day he sold five hundred barrels 
at eight dollars, the third day he sold fifteen hun- 
dred barrels at six dollars a barrel. He sold on 
the fourth day fourteen hundred barrels at seven 
dollars a barrel. The fifth day he sold three 
thousand barrels at nine dollars. The sixth day 
three hundred barrels at five dollars. The 
seventh day he sold five hundred barrels at ten 
dollars a barrel. The eighth day the buyer sold 
the remaining two hundred barrels of Baldwins 
picked, at six dollars a barrel. The Big Bens he 
sold as follows: Seven thousand barrels of Big 
Bens at six dollars and twenty-five cents per 
barrel. One thousand barrels on the second day 
of shipping at seven dollars per barrel. Two 
thousand barrels of Big Bens on the third day of 
shipping at eight dollars per barrel. Fifteen 
hundred barrels on the fourth day at five dollars 
per barrel. Two hundred barrels of Big Bens on 
the fifth day at nine dollars per barrel. Five 
hundred barrels on the sixth day at thirteen 
dollars per barrel. Three thousand barrels of 
Big Bens on the seventh day at fourteen dollars 
per barrel. One thousand on the eighth day at 
eleven dollars per barrel. Twenty-seven hun- 
dred barrels on the ninth day at seven dollars 
and fifty cents per barrel. Three thousand 
barrels on the tenth day at six dollars and eighty- 
one cents per barrel. Five hundred and thirty- 
one barrels on the eleventh day at seven dollars 
and seventeen cents per barrel. Find the total 
number of barrels of each of the two varieties of 
apples sold by the buyer. 


Answer—22,431 barrels of Big Bens. 
Answer— 8,400 barrels of Baldwins. 


Find the total amount received. 
Answer—$246,537.27. 


If the orchard owner’s receipts were one-tenth 
(Continued on page 59) 


‘The Kindergarten Newspaper 


By Iva CuHapMAn, Assistant Professor Kindergarten-Primary Education, 


Texas State College for Women 


y\O kindergarten children read? This is 
(MR) nearly always the question that follows 
b /| immediately upon mention of a newspaper 
q for the preschool child. The first grades 
| have made much of the newspaper idea, 
and it has been very successful in many schools. 
The children supply the news and when the sheet 
is printed or written, as the case may be, they 
read their paper. T his same idea, with the excep- 
tion of the actual reading of the newspaper by 
the children, has been tried out in our kinder- 
garten for the past two years and has proved a 
stimulus to free language expression and interest 
in reading. It was one activity participated in 
by all, in some way or other, and was such a 
popular means of group work, that it could easily 
have consumed more time than the day’s program 
allowed. 

It may be interesting to know how the “Kinder- 
garten News’ originated in our kindergarten. 
Among the most important happenings in a day 
in any kindergarten is the conversation period. 
During the past two years there were many 
interesting contributions to the daily news and 
the conversation period was seldom omitted. 
One day when an unusual item was offered as 
news of the day the conversation was turned by 
the teacher to newspapers. One child, whose 
brother was in the first grade, said, ‘Joe has a 
newspaper, and he reads it.”’ 

“Would you like a newspaper?” 
teacher. 

“Yes, but I can’t read,” the little fellow replied. 

When she asked him whether he could get some- 
one to read it to him the answer came from all, 
“T could, I could.”’ 

The question of having a newspaper was 
settled then and there. The name of the paper 
was discussed, several names were suggested, and 
“Kindergarten News’ was voted upon by the 
majority. This was because the paper known to 
many was called “The First Grade News.” 

After consulting with the student-teachers, it 
was decided to have mimeographed copies of the 
paper made. One student was to make the 
stencil, and others were to see that the paper was 
mimeographed. Because much of the mechanical 
work and the decisions regarding its make-up 
had to be done by the teacher, a form was 
decided upon and then all was ready for the 


asked the 


gathering of the news. The morning following 
the decision to have a paper, copies of the ‘‘First 
Grade News” and of the college paper were put 
on the kindergarten reading table with their pic- 
ture. books. The teacher did not need these as a 
reminder of what had taken place the day before 
regarding a paper, for several boys and girls were 
bubbling over with ‘newspaper news.” 

While the enthusiasm was still great, the teacher 
took down the items. Was every item news? 
Indeed, no. After all the excitement and the 
desire on the part of each child to tell his news, 
there were very few articles “accepted.” This 
plan of voting upon items had been selected at 
the meeting the day before. While it proved very 
satisfactory to the children, it was not the best 
means of obtaining interesting articles. At first, 
childlike, they ignored the value of the contribu- 
tion and voted in favor of the child offering it. 
The teacher has to use wise guidance at a time ‘like 
this. If she injects her personality into the selec- 
tion of the articles, the activity will lose its value. 
However, her guidance is needed to see that the 
voting for articles is carried on in a fair way and 
that the proper discipline is maintained during the 
period. Aside from this she should try to keep in 
the background as much as possible. 

As it was decided to publish a weekly paper, it 
was not difficult to collect the material necessary 
in that length of time. During the first day or 
two, among all the items suggested, only one was 
voted upon as of interest. After this the chil- 
dren’s discrimination and judgment began to 
develop, and several contributions were accepted. 
The types of material that the children were 
encouraged to submit were personalities, happen- 
ings of the day in the town or in the neighborhood 
and original stories and poems. It was most 
interesting to see how they voted upon these, 
what at first they considered news and then how 
discriminating they became. 

One of the first personalities offered was, ‘I 
saw Joe yesterday.” The class looked at the 
child offering it, and one bright boy said, “‘I did, 
too. Joe was here yesterday.” The fact that 
the other boy had seen him in town had not been 
brought out, and his contribution was rejected 
at once. Clara volunteered the information that 
She had pneu- 
This bit of news was turned down by 


her cousin was in the hospital. 
monia. 
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everyone much to Clara’s chagrin. A_ story 
about a black kitten was then told by Charles. 
Interest in the story was evidenced by all and 
when a vote was taken, the decision was in favor 
of putting it in the paper. 

The teacher had to take part at this point. 
She reminded the class of the fact that only 
original stories were to be accepted. Their 
discrimination regarding original stories and the 
ones they had heard at home and at school devel- 
oped slowly. The plan for accepting only original 
ones held throughout the term. Not many were 
offered, but a few “‘class stories’ in which different 
children contributed a sentence or two were 
used. These stories were the best means of 
getting all to express themselves. The rhyme, 
or play on words, was started by some older 
boys and girls, and when it was taken up by these 
children it helped in the way of getting ‘‘poems.”’ 
Each Monday morning, the newsboy chosen by 
the class distributed his paper to the children and 
to the members of the education department who 
took quite an interest in the paper and used it in 
the work of their normal courses. 

What value did the teachers see in this work and 
why was it especially helpful to the first-grade 
teacher? In the first place the love and desire for 
reading are objectives in the kindergarten. The 
very idea of a newspaper helps to build up the 
desired attitude toward reading. The habit of 
observation and of being alert to gather material 
made the children original and full of initiative. 
Submitting the news, in the way it was done, 
helped to establish many excellent habits. There 
was listening on the part of all, there was polite- 
ness and courtesy toward all and there was a 
give and take of criticism that had to be just and 
fair. Constructive criticism was encouraged at 
all times. Discrimination and judgment played 
a great part in the selection of their items and also 
in their voting for suitable material. 

The first grade this past year was composed of 
the children who had been in the kindergarten the 
year before. These children were eager to have a 
newspaper again. All wanted to learn to read, 
so they could read their paper as the other first 
graders had done. Even those who had difficulty 
in their reading made determined efforts to accom- 
plish enough to be able to read the paper. The 
reading lessons, based on their experiences and 
which were placed on the board and on charts, 
were full of interesting material, for they had 
learned what to submit that would gain attention. 

The “‘Kindergarten News’ became so interest- 
ing that when an epidemic of whooping cough kept 
several children at home, someone was sent each 
Monday to obtain the paper. Each member of 


the family was required to read the news over and 
It never grew stale until a new edition 


over. 
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came out. If this one little bit of reading experi- 
ence, aS we term it in the kindergarten, can 
awaken a desire to read and can help to establish 
valuable social habits, is it not a worthwhile 
project? 


Samples of Kindergarten Newspaper 
KINDERGARTEN NEWS 
December 13, 1926. 


We went to see the pictures that are in the 
other building and Mrs. Atwell showed us some 
more things. We are going to paint pictures 
after Christmas. 

We have a picture on the wall of a Christmas 
stocking with two little puppies in it. 

Dudley is the leader of the band now. 

Jack was sick in bed and his mama gave him a 
French harp. When he came back to school he 
brought it and played on it for us. 

T. V. saw a wreck when he was coming to school 
and he stopped so long he was late to school. 

Laura Lee had a little yellow kitty. It got 
out and someone took it over to C. I. A. 

Robert’s mama and Ralph’s mama came to see 
us the other day. 

Marie was very late to school one day and it 
was because the car wouldn’t start. Some school 
boys came out and got it started. Marie lives 
three miles out in the country. 

C. B. ’s goat has been sick so he sent him to the 
country. 

When we went to see the pictures the elevator 
man invited us to ride. It was the first time 
C. B. and Letta had been in an elevator. 

Jerry Nell is still sick. 

We trimmed our Christmas tree and we made 
the wreaths for the windows, too. 

We have finished all our tables, chairs, wagons, 
rabbits and clay things ready for Christmas. 

Dwaine comes to school by himself now. 

No one had a story for us this time. 


Max Witson, Newsboy. 


KINDERGARTEN NEWS 


RoBERT JACKSON, Newsboy. 
Monday, February 14, 1927. 


We haven’t had many children at school 
because they are sick. 

Marie has the whooping cough. 

Martha has been away from school a month. 

Jane’s car got stuck in the sand in her own yard. 

Dudley was going to Crockett and his car 
slipped into a ditch. They had to send for a 
wrecker to pull it out. 

Some C. I. A. girls are going to take care of 
Paul, Fanita, and Walter and help them to get fat. 

The little bird moved to a new house. It isa 
pretty blue cage. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Building Schoolroom 
Plays from Stories 


By Neva C. BurGEss 


RAMATIZATION turns literature into 
It makes the past present and 
brings about visualization and vitalization. 
Acting out the story teaches the child 
how to place values and understand char- 
acters through experience: It gives the dull 
child his greatest opportunity. Through the 
games in which the child guesses what others are 
doing as they show some activity in everyday life, 
what we call pantomime, we lead up to the story- 
playing. The children develop latent abilities 
which before were undreamed of. The timid one 
achieves power over self and an enlarged under- 
standing of life comes to him. Reading can be 
taught more quickly and with greater interest 
through the dramatic form. To act the story the 
child must get the thought. He must get the 
mental or dramatic picture and the more complete 
these pictures the better his reading will be. 

In the early period of growth the personifica- 
tion of the objective forms the all-absorbing 
factor in the child’s life. He enjoys playing he 
is a bird, an animal or the leaves. Just so the 
race developed. Man attributed individuality 
like his own to objective things. Later he came 


Ke) 


As, 
rod 
to 


into a more complete understanding of life around 


him by absorbing that objective and translating 
it in terms of his own interpretation. This is 
where primitive drama began. From the first 
stage of dramatic instinct it is but a step to the 
period in which the incident is the main feature. 
The children take the part of people instead of 
animals and objects in nature. This is when the 
story-playing really begins and dramatic expres- 
sion takes its fundamental place in education. 

If the child is given opportunity to use all of his 
powers of expression he gains that freedom which 
makes for development of the whole being. 
Especially in dramatizing the nursery rhymes in 
beginning to read the child is led through interest 
to trace the story as it reveals what happened. 
Making up rhymes or stories in learning to read 
and then acting them stimulates the imagination 
and unconsciously prepares the way for later crea- 
tive work. 

All ages of children from the wee tots through 
to the high school should act the story. The 
awkward and self-conscious child after a little 


experience becomes self-reliant and eager to do 
his part in other activities as well as the story- 
playing. The training he gains in quickness of 
thought and spontaneous self-expression is invalu- 
able. Inaccuracy in reading is overcome through 
playing the reading lesson and a clearer meaning is 
attained. From the dramatization to “‘making 
the play”’ is only a step and can be taken by the 
children. Let them make up the dialogue as they 
play the story. Each one has his own way of 
expressing his part. One child may compose a 
long sentence while another makes his very short. 
What the individual pupil makes from the story 
must be put in the play. Let it be the child’s own 
expression. The very young child can make up 
his part. Animal stories are the most appealing 
to the young child and he loves to portray ‘the 


characters. One child may be selected as leader, 
or the players may volunteer. Have large groups 
if possible. Change groups as they play the story 


and finally let the children select which are the 
best in each group. One group may then be 
formed to present the play at assembly, or in one 
of the other rooms. 

As the children finally decide what each charac- 
ter is to say they write down the lines, each 
character writing his own dialogue. The play 
may be written on the blackboard, each character 
filling in his part in the proper place. A copy may 
then be made on paper for each child to keep. 
The higher grades can make their own plays from 
story books. In the classes in English great 
light may be gleaned from literature. The 
whole is read and a short story written in clear 
and concise form. The salient points are used 
and all description not necessary, omitted. The 
story should be cut down to the main events 
wherein the sequence is not lost. From this 
short story the play ismade. There should be the 
point of departure, that is, naming and placing the 
characters, locating the scene and a suggestion of 
the action that is to follow. Next we have the 
conflict or the contending of forces, a strife 
between characters or situations, which gives the 
moments of suspense that hold an audience 
thrilled and anxious. Last we have the climax, 
which is the explanation of the action and the 
smoothing out of entangled events. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Words by 
GEORGE COOPER 


Happily 

4 

4. “Come, 
2. Soon 

‘Come ad - me and play; 
Down t} a tered, __ one and all; 

4 

Put on = of red __ and gold, For 
O - ver they danced and a 

4 

sum - mer is gone and the days grow cold? 
Sing - ing the sweet lit - tle songs they knew. 
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Pictures Every Child Should Know 


THE CHURCH AT GLOUCESTER 
Painted by CuiLpE HaAssam 


SIMPLICITY of composition and beauty 
aS! of subject make ‘‘The Church at Glouces- 
‘| ter’? an interesting example of contem- 
Pee! porary American art for picture study. 
i *! Through the composition of the painting 
the eye is unconsciously directed along the sun- 
flecked path to the central point of interest, the 
old New England meeting-house. Then we fol- 
low the leafy foliage of the trees that line the 
walk, their unobtrusive perspective giving an 
impression of distance and length in the fore- 
ground which adds to the story-telling charm of 
the picture. Childe Hassam’s New England 
paths are pleasant ones 
for adults or children to 
travel. The suggestion 
of the colonial houses in 
the background adds to 
the depth of the composi- 
tion without diverting the 
interest from the more 
important details. 

The colors of this paint- 
ing bring to us. the 
warmth and glow of late 
summer or early autumn. 
The blue sky is intensified 
by the contrast of the 
bright foliage. This blue 
shines through the _ bel- 
fry tower, adding a spot of brilliancy to the 
church and accentuating the outlines of the bell. 
Shadows and stippled sunlight painted in the 
yellow of turning elm leaves, in greens and in 
blues give higher values to the white church and 
a delightful clarity to the color scheme. Green is 
repeated in the door and shutters, while vivid 
splashes of vermilion that outlirie the red bricks 
of the foundation surprise and charm one. The 
effect of the whole picture is that of sunshine 
dominating shadows, and the peace of a Sunday 
in the country. 

Childe Hassam is an outstanding American 
painter of the picturesque and appealing in 
American life. He was born in Boston in 1849, 
his ancestors tracing their lineage as far as 1631 
when the family emigrated to Dorchester from 
England. His work is realistic due to the fact 
that he paints mainly in the open, feeling the 
importance in art of this more direct connection 
between subject and picture. He also interprets 
for us the subtle spirit of a scene made plain 
only to the trained observation of the artist; the 


American children. 


York. 


Orland Campbell, whose portrait of Fair- 
child Bowler, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Bonner Bowler, appears on this 
month’s cover, is one of the most notable 
among the younger portrait painters of 
He has exhibited his 
portraits at the Knoedler and the Macbeth 
Art Galleries and at the Century Club, New 


Mr. Campbell’s work is characterized by 
a spiritual quality in the interpretation of 
childhood of unusual interest, and by a 
distinction in feeling for decorative effect. 


welcome of old colonial doorways, the allure of 
ancient horse-drawn vehicles shining in misty rain, 
village streets reflecting hot sun and cool shadows, 
New England elms with slow-moving wind-blown 
tops. We think of Gloucester, Massachusetts, as 
a fishing community from the town’s earliest days, 
but beyond its crowding schooners, wharves and 
the sea, this artist saw the beauty of the village 
church, the steeple punctuating the landscape 
like an exclamation point in American history. 

Next to village life Childe Hassam has painted 
old New York with deepest feeling and clear use of 
color. He is almost as well known in etching as in 
color. The need for cour- 
age in technic demanded 
of the etcher is found in 
Hassam’s linear skill; he 
has no difficulty in chang- 
ing from the free sweep of 
his brush to the uncom- 
promising demands of the 
etching needle. He began 
his work by drawing on 
wood for Boston engrav- 
ers, following this with il- 
lustrating gift books for 
children. He studied in 
Paris at Julien’s and found 
much success there in 
painting street scenes 
which he exhibited at the Salon in 1887. “The 
Church at Gloucester” hangsin the Metropolitan 
Mitseum of Art, New York. There is hardly a 
large city art gallery in America where Childe 
Hassam’s paintings are not exhibited in the 
permanent collections. Among his most-loved 
canvases are: ‘““Washington Arch,” “Church at 
Old Lyme, Connecticut,” ‘Main Street, East 
Hampton,” ‘“‘The Little Flower Shop,” “Side 
Street, Provincetown,” ‘Spring in Madison 
Square,” “Gloucester Harbor,’ ‘‘Peonies’ and 
“The Goldfish Window.” 

Picture study is nolonger an isolated subject 
in the curriculum. It takes its place in cor- 
relation with music, literature and history. 
The paintings of those artists who, like Mr. 
Hassam, have found inspiration for their work 
in American scenes and American institutions 
are of real value for the schools. When we 
are able to help children to feel that art is not 
a matter apart from life but one of its moods, 


the very essence of life, our teaching will be 
more effective. 


| 
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THE CHURCH AT GLOUCESTER Painted by Childe Hassam 


Duplicates of this page printed on heavy stock may be purchased at five cents each. Address Milton Bradley Company, 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 


ithe imagi- 
Jnation to 
picture the corn- 
stalks and pump- 
kins in clear silhou- 
ette against the 
brilliant harvest 
moon and moonlit 
sky. We have pur- 
posely avoided 
printing the sil- 
houette in a flat 
tone of black ink 
because the line 
drawing is better 
from which _ to 
trace and to pre- 
pare templets, — 
patterns traced or 
drawn on heavy 
paper or thin card- 
board and_ used 
as shapes around 
which to draw. 
The nine-inch 
circle for the moon 
(2) may be drawn 
with a pencil com- 
pass attachment 
or the shape may 
be traced from the 
full-sized drawing. 
The silhouette rep- 
resenting a field of 
stooked corn with 
long leaves flutter- 
ing in the evening 
breeze should be 
traced with care, 
and when more 
than one is re- 
quired for a deco- 
ration to filla cho- 
sen space, the thin 
tonal paper may 
be held securely 
with the traced 
pattern by means 


of wire paper-clips. 


|HIS very impressive decorative panel 
does not begin to show its true character 
in the line drawing. We must call upon 


Cut-Paper Harvest Poster 


By C. Epwarp NEWELL, Director of Manual Arts, Boston 
background (1). 
houette (3). 
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In American Childhood 
for November ~ 


THE EXHIBIT IN CHILDREN’S 
GARDENING 


Z A supervisor of public school and home gardens describes 
= autumn exhibits of summer produce in various cities for 
stimulating new interest in this subject. 


BUILDING AN INDIAN VILLAGE 
IN SCHOOL 


How any school may use this project in modern Indian 
life for correlating with the regular course of study. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH CHILDREN’S 
READING? 


Prominent directors of children’s rooms of our public libra- 
ries give their observations and constructive help. 


ART IN CHILDHOOD 


Louise D. Tessin’s department will offer a Thanksgiving 
turkey poster, patterns for fruit baskets and napkin rings, 
harvest designs for borders, Armistice Day ideas and a 
Pilgrim cut-out. C. Edward Newell will continue his class- 
room decorating suggestions in a cut-paper tree border. 


PICTURE STUDY STORIES TO TELL MUSIC 


Three and sometimes four be absolutely flat. 


Use yellow-orange for the moon © 
(2) and a very deep purple or black for the sil- 
Locate and “‘tip on” the moon, by 


means of very light 
touches of paste on 


the edge of the pa- 


per; then the sil- 
houette, giving at- 
tention to the thin 
tapering parts. A 
band of brilliant 
orange-yellow pa- 
per around the 
panel adds to the 
carrying quality of 
the decoration. 

In some locali- 
ties the suggestion 
as offered for this 
cut-paper room 
decoration may 
stimulate children 
to freely paint 
similar composi- 
tions, using water 
colors or colored 
crayons. The sky 
should be painted 
quite flat in a del- 


icate blue-green 
of about middle 
value. The moon 


must be clear and 
brilliant orange- 
yellow made from 
the richest yellow 
paint to which a 
very little orange 
will be added. The 
silhouette may be 
a free interpreta- 
tion of the sugges- 
tion presented in 
the full-size draw- 
ing and _ painted 
with deep rich 
blue-violet that 
will be very dark 
in value. It is 
not necessary that 
the tone should 


The design may be quite 


thicknesses of paper may thus be cut atone time. as pleasing when drawn with colored cray- 


We suggest tonal paper in gray for the ons. 


CUT-PAPER HARVEST POSTER 
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Hallowe’en Art and Crafts 


. By LovIsE 


“You’d better look out 
What you’re about 
Or the Hobgoblins will nab you. 


this month with witches, black-hat and 
“x| hoot-owl decorations. The body of an 
ae 4| Owl is easily outlined on an ellipse and a 
“—! circle. Is your owl going to be a cross, 
a sleepy or a surprised bird? Bats, witches and 
pumpkins may be cut from colored papers. Add 
cut-paper or poster-painted green eyes and red 
tongue to black cat. And never before has a 
member of the Jack-o’- 
lantern family been pic- 
tured with such laughing 
eyes, happy smile, saucy 
tongue and funny green 
nose. This problem may 
be hectographed for little 
folks to color and cut out. 
No Hallowe’en party is 
quite complete without 
cat and owl masks. 
Those illustrated are made of construction paper. 
Paint sections around eyes of owl a lighter tint. 
The cat may be black, with white markings. If 
masks are not to cover the mouth, cut out as 
shown and leave off tongue and chin of cat; 
otherwise add bill to owl and leave cat as illus- 
trated. The extra designs of eyes may be applied 
to both cat and owl for change of expression. 
The verse “Rain, Rain, Go Away” has been 
portrayed in numberless illustrations, but 
here we see it as an interesting coloring and 
cut-out paper craft. Itis one of 
those problems 
that help to de- 
velop in a pleas- 
ant way the skill 
of little hands. 


Miss Tessin is prepared to offer AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD readers personal help 
with the art problems of the school. 
stating grade or age of pupils, addressed to 
her in care Milton Bradley Company, 74 
Park Street, Springfield, Mass., will receive 
her prompt and experienced attention. 


D. TEssin 


For on Hallowe’en 
They’re awfully mean, 
And try their best to grab you.” 


An interesting method -of creating designs 
for stenciling borders on books, boxes, black- 
board borders and even on posters is to 
cut them from simple naturalistic sketches. 
Color leaf sections in several greens, grapes 
in blue and blue-purples and cherries in darker 
and lighter reds. Rosette designing has 
appealing possibilities for every grade, in plain or 
intricate designs and simple or elaborate coloring. 

shall we start?” 
is the general cry from 
most pupils in the art 
period. There are so 
many ways and ideas 
for developing a design 
and here is, perhaps, one 
of the easiest, using a 
seript letter or perhaps 
a numeral as a base to 
work from. See how 
the letter “A” alone offers many suggestions. 
After the lines have been repeated in the circle 
on tinted paper, plan for some harmonious 
color scheme. In painting the various sec- 
tions, leave a margin of natural-colored paper 
around each spot. It will add much to the 
harmony of the whole. 

Like the gay parrot of last 
month’s woodcraft, here we 
have an attractive toucan in a 
colored wooden ring, the gay 
rod having a feeding cup at- 
tached at either 
side. Or the bird 
may perch on the 
edge of a vase or 
hanging basket. 


Letters, 
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HALLOWE’EN MOTIFS 


LOVISE.D.TESsin 
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A JOLLY JACK-O’-LANTERN 


FASTENER 


HANDLE 


SECTION 
AROUND 


UT MPKIN A 
x Cc Pu ND EYES 


BACK SECTION OF 


PASTE To 4F 14 DULL ORANGE 
REVERSE CONSTRUCTION 
SIDE OF PAPER. 

COLOR MOUTH, & 


SECTION ABOUT 


EYES BRIGHT 
ORANGE. 


COLOR TONGUE 
RED ORANGE. 


STEM NOSE 
IS GREEN. 


CUT LINES 
FOR TONGUE 
ANO NOSE To 
PASS THROUGH. 
CUT OPENINGS 
IN EYES. 


PIERCE HOLE AS 
MARKED IN PUMPKIN 
AND BACK SECTION o 


SLIP NOSE & TONGUE THROUGH CUTTINGS 
AND FASTEN TOGETHER WITH FASTENER 


PASTE GREEN HANDLE TO BACK SECTION. 
CURL END OF TONGUE SLIGHTLY. 


TONGUE 


LOVISE 
TESSIN 


| 


MAKING HALLOWE’EN MASKS 


Cut masks on doubled con- 


Hold to win- 


dow and redraw markings on BYE sS 


struction paper. 


other half of mask. Cut out — 
holes for eyes and nose. The 
location of these should be cor- ANGER 
rect for the average child. 
BRIGHT 
GREEN 
CUNNING 


LOUIS E.0. TESSIN 


Jun 


STENCILING THE HARVEST BORDER 


“sath 
Da Ma Ma Wa 


SIMPLE OUTLINE SKETCH ALL UNES DOVOLED READY 
FOR CUTTING 


Sketch naturalistic fruit groups, 
scenes or ships on slips of paper three, 
four or more inches wide. Then dou- 
ble all lines and cut out as a stencil. 
Scissors will serve very well for cutting. 
To strengthen paper after cutting, 
coat with ordinary shellac. Stencil 
with crayons on 9 by 12 inch or 9 by 
18 inch paper for a frieze. Opposite 
ends of stems or horizon lines are even. 


KG, 

NS 


PAINTING ROSETTE DESIGNS 


Draw circle on scratch paper. Divide 
into six equal parts. Cut sections apart and 


use for developing designs. Draw on one- 


half of section, fold and rub surface to trace 
design to other half of paper. This may also 


be accomplished by tracing through at 


window. Then, upon circle drawn on tinted 
paper, trace the design into sections to 
complete the rosette for coloring. 


RADIUS OF 
CIRCLE AB, 
EQUALS %o OF 


DESIGNS 1,2,3 

VARIOUS ANGLES OF PLACING 
LETTER A, EACH PRODUCING 
CIRCUMFERENCE A NEW DESIGN WHEN REPEATED. 
OR STRAIGHT DESIGNS {| & 2 ARE SKETCHED ON 
DISTANCE BETWEEN HALF OF ‘%K SECTION 
B AND C. HALF OF SECTION 5S SKETCHED 

Ys OF CIRCLE. ACROSS ENTIRE K, SECTION AND THEREFORE 

WILL PRODUCE THREE COMPLETE .UNITS IN 

CIRCLE .... SEE REDUCTION AovE. 


| 


KINDERGARTEN CUT-OUTS—*‘RAIN, RAIN, GO AWAY”’ 


COLOR PICTURE AND 
PATTERN FOR UMGRELLA. 


CUT UMBRELLA ON OUT- 


LINES, CLIP EDGE AND 
BEND UNDER. 


PASTE EDGE AND Fit 
TO GUIDE LINE AB, 
SO C TOUCHES A, 
AND D TOUCHES 
POINT B. 


TeErrin 


TOUCAN FOR WOODCRAFT OR POSTER DESIGN Design by Louise D. Tessin 


Cut bird from soft wood, paint in oil 
colors and then shellac, or paint in colored 
enamels. Tube oil colors mixed with white 
household enamel will produce all colored 
enamels desired. Markings on black body, 
wing and bill are dull blue. Section below 
claws is the same color as rod or ring. The 
ring can be cut from 9-inch wide board, and 
should be painted bright green, vermilion or 
yellow. 

LIGHT BLUE 


LEMON YELLOW 


YELLOW ORANGE 


WHITE EVE 
BLACK PUPIL 


DULL ROSE 


DARK BLUE GRAY 


. Fit claws of bird into cut on rod or ring. 


. Fit rod into pole. Rod or ring and bird 
are of same thickness of wood. An 
ordinary cardboard container or tin cup 
may be hand-painted and tacked on to 
represent feeding cup. Rod should be 
9 inches long. Pole should be 3 feet high 
and fit securely into firm base. 


B 
A ‘ 


Marking New Materials 

The problem of marking children’s books, pen- 
cils, tablets, rulers, scissors, shelf spaces and cloak- 
room hooks has been solved in my experience by 
the use of a very simple device. A roll of gummed 
book-mending tape, the cloth kind, not trans- 
parent, can be cut into pieces any size or shape, 
the width of a pencil if desired, and lettered in ink. 
It is quickly and easily applied and where used 
on permanent equipment can be taken off at the 
end of the year with no injury to the materials. 
Scissors are especially hard to mark but can be 
satisfactorily tagged by putting a narrow piece of 
the tape with the owner’s name on it through one 
of the handles and sticking the ends together. 

—Ruvtu R. Miss, Merrill, Ore. 


Convenient Large Envelopes 
As it is difficult to get large envelopes for hold- 
ing pictures and posters, I have used this simple 
way of making them. 
They can be made any 


eyomething to Do 


discovered that a question which caused a good 
deal of excitement at the time is usually remem- 
bered afterwards. 

First, try the “flash card” idea, used by lower- 
grade teachers for arithmetic work. Stiff white 
drawing paper, with the question written or 
printed in bold red crayon is all that is needed. 
A child from each aisle may be chosen to stand at 
the blackboard and check the number of answers 
per aisle, or hands may be raised with a time limit 
of five or ten seconds. Suggest to the class that 
since one child only in this case will be called 
on, one hundred per cent honesty is of course 
expected, and no child who raises his hand without 
being sure of the answer will be allowed to “play.” 
For fourth-grade history the cards may be made 
somewhat as follows: 


Who discovered America and when? 

Who was Amerigo? 
Who settled Georgia? 
What did Balboa do? 


size desired. A _ large This is our subscribers’ department Who was Ponce de 
square sheet of strong through which they may publish their Leon? 

paper is folded through the original teaching helps, and receive the Why is 1565 an import- 
center. Each long edge is experience of others. ant date? 


then folded back about 2 
inches, to make the open 
edges of the envelope 
stronger. Eachshortend 
is now folded over about 
2 inches and is fastened 
with two brass fasteners. 
The ends of the brass fasteners are turned back 
on the inside of the envelope. The corners of 
the turned-over ends can be cut slanting to add 
to the neatness of the envelope. Each envelope 
can be labeled according to the subjects of the 
pictures or papers it contains. 
—TaBITHA RitrzMann, Monroe, Wis. 


Address: 


Lower Grade Review 


In the lower grades in school systems where 
examinations are given, the problem of thorough 
review is rather difficult at times. The novelty 
of the subject-matter has worn off; at the same 
time, the teacher does not feel that the children 
know it well enough to creditably pass examina- 
tions, or, what is most essential, go on to the next 
grade with the needed background. With a 
double fourth-grade class, A and B, in reviewing 
history and geography, I have found the follow- 
ing suggestions helpful. There is nothing unusual 


about them, but the enthusiasm of the class is 
sustained and their pride appealed to, and I have 


Your timely, short contributions will be 
carefully considered and those available 
paid for at our regular rates. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 120 
East 16th Street, New York. 


Fourth-grade geography: 


What is an isthmus? 
Name three ways of 
transporting goods. 
Name five things we get 

from mining. 
What is trade? 
What industry gives us butter? 
What is a river system? 


Then we have geography and history games, 
on the spelling match plan. They are very much 
enjoyed and do not become noisy due to over- 
enthusiasm since a point is lost for whispering the 
answer. I do not mean telling a neighbor, but 
saying it under the breath as children have a 
habit of unconsciously doing in the joy of knowing 
it. With a captain and a checker on each side, 
the children are extremely quick to detect mis- 
takes. I have found the game method excellent 
in drilling on the points which are confusing to 
children of this age, such as the chief officer of the 
United States, state, and city, or things done by 
various governing bodies. In other words, any 
spot in your geography or history work which 
tends to become confused with any other spot, 
seems to magically straighten out a good deal 
under the impetus of a game and the listening ears 


of classmates who are eager to score a point for a 
winning answer and equally disappointed to lose 
one. 

Another way of reviewing that the children 
seem to enjoy is to have a boy or girl ask the 


review questions at the end of the chapter. I do 
not know whether it is the novelty or what, but 
the way they will sit up in the hope of being called 
on by the youthful schoolmistress of their own 
age, and the gravity with which the answers are 
criticized or accepted, is always interesting to me. 
Any method, new or old, that takes away hum- 
drum repetition and puts some life into your work 
is worth while. Our disciplinary problems are 
much diminished by real interest and active 
stimuli for the child minds before us. 

I once asked a little girl how she liked school. 
She answered, ‘‘Quite well, but the teacher is so 
tiresome.”” How often, how very, very often, 
especially near the end of a week or day, especially 
a warm one, I ask myself that. Are we tiresome? 

—FLoRENCE NETTLESHIP Cooks, Irvington, N. J. 


Teaching Beginners to Read 

Using our required B 1 word list, which consists 
of one hundred and thirty words, I composed 
short sentences or stories to correspond with 
colored pictures which I found in magazines. I 
tried not to have many words not included in the 
required list, but of course there were many repe- 
titions. I selected pictures with child interest and 
brightly colored ones so far as possible. With a 
12” x 18” gray cardboard as the background and 
a light green paper, 11” x 17”’, as the mount, I 
pasted the picture near the top and printed the 
story on the lower half with one-inch standard 
type. 

The first day we discussed school, what new 
work the new room would bring them. The 
children soon spoke of reading. I divided the 
class into groups and placed the first picture card 
on the chalk tray. This was a picture of a school- 
room. The children compared the pictured 
schoolroom with theirs and decided that they had 
tables instead of desks, flowers in their windows, 
the teacher’s dress was different, and found other 
differences. I suggested that they would like to 
know what it said below the picture and read, “I 
like to go to school.” Each one was given a 
chance to read this, too. Rosie said, “I do like to 
go to school, teacher.” I asked Tommy to find 
where it said, “I like,’”’ using both his hands for a 
fence. Others were allowed to find the same 
words; then Jesse found ‘“‘to go,” Lillian found 
“to school,” John “‘like to go.”’ Each child took 
time to find the phrase by reading the whole story. 

This picture was a happy choice for the first day 
and has remained a favorite ever since. Naturally 
the children were elated at being able to really 
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read the first day. The next day we reviewed the 
method used the first day. Then I introduced a 
picture every day, or as often as the group was 
ready for one. I led up to the new picture by a 
story and showed it when they were eager to hear 
more, then let the printed words tell the rest. 

There seemed to be such interest and pleasure 
derived from these pictures and stories that read- 
ing was just fun. Various devices introduced 
themselves. One child would ask another to 
read the story, another would take it to some other 
part of the room to read so that all could hear. 
Self-confidence developed very soon because the 
children were able to grasp the short sentences 
quickly. When the stories increased in number, 
different children were allowed to choose the one 
they wished to read and we read them in the order 
chosen. 

These picture-story lessons were left in sight 
and many children read them before and during 
school at any time they wished. They made an 
artistic array along the blackboard as they were of 
uniform background and style. Occasionally I 
would put a new story among the old ones. It 
was interesting to see the excitement aroused 
when it was discovered. 

Other units of reading including the required 
words were given after a few weeks and little 
booklets made by the children with a mounted 
picture for every two short sentences on a page. 
This led up to reading easy primers in a compara- 
tively short time. The following sentences used 
showed the required words underlined as they 
were introduced: 


. I like to go to school. 
The boys play ball. 
. My father likes the baby. 
The hens like the big dog. 
. The baby has a yellow chair. 
. I saw two squirrels and one blue bird. 
The mother pig has seven /:ttle pigs. 
The sheep eat grass. 
. The woman is on a black horse. 
. Can you swim in the water? 
. The cow gives good milk. 
. We want to cut dolls too. 
. The bear will not come down from the tree. 
. My flag is red, white and blue. 
It is on the school house. 
. Who is this girl? 
She is six years old. 
. The fish are red and yellow. 
My cat likes milk. 
. I feed the birds. 
They eat wheat seeds. 
. See the rabbit hop. 
. The birds flew up into the sky. 
. Four blue eggs are in the nest. 


= 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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. Do not cry, little baby. 
. The police man said, “Stop.” 
. An old woman had a dog. 
. We want some bread. 

Will you get it for me? 
. I made a cake. 

It was good. 
. See me fly like a bird. 
. I heard my mother. 

I ran home fast. 
. The ball rolled away. Did he find it? 
. Yes, I have three apples. 
. Lama big doll. 

I can walk. 
. We have a clock. 
. The children run and skip. 
. I will plant a garden. 
. A fox met a goat. 
. I can jump five times. 
. I can make my bed. 
. I found a ball. So I went home. 
. No, you cannot come with me. 
. I will sing for you. 

—MurirEt G. Brown, San Pedro, Calif. 


Hallowe’en Decoration 

A simple Hallowe’en decoration which delights 
the children is made by drawing heads of brown- 
ies, somewhat smaller than children’s heads, and 
coloring caps and faces with paints and crayons. 
The lower part of each head is cut slanting, each 
at a different angle, and the picture is fastened on 
the windowpane close to the sash so the effect is 
as though the brownies were peeping into the 
room, some from the side, others from below. 
The effect is quite realistic. 

—TasiTHa RitzmMann, Monroe, Wis. 


Beginning Numbers 

A device that I have found both fascinating 
and effective in starting the little people in num- 
ber work, is dramatizing the numbers with the 
children themselves as objects. The plan came to 
my mind once when I had a class of nearly forty 
children of differing ability in the work. There 
was no possibility of dividing the group into sec- 
tions but this plan solved the problem. It gave 
—_— to the brighter pupils and greatly helped the 

uller. 

We began with the largest number recognized 
by the majority of the class, probably four. A 
very slow child was asked to bring four pupils to 
the front. Proudly he ushered four of his best 
friends forward and lined them up. Then he or 
some other child was told to send one to his seat. 
All counted the number remaining. Then the 
four group was completed again and two sent to 
their seats, then three, then four. The group was 


again completed by bringing up two _ two’s. 
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Then one-half were dismissed, then the other half. 
When one number was thoroughly mastered by 
the majority, we took a larger one, working out all 
the combinations of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division, and the halves. 

When we first found half of an odd number, a 
child was asked to bring forward five children. 
He did so and was asked to return half to their 
seats. He returned two and gazed with a puzzled 
look at the three remaining. Being asked to try 
it again he returned three. By this time a puzzled 
expression was creeping into the faces of the entire 
class. At length one little girl broke into smiles 
and waved her hand excitedly. As soon as she 
gained permission to speak she exclaimed, ‘“‘You’ll 
just have to cut one in two.” I suggested that 
we try it with sticks instead of children. They 
tried it out, saw the point and thereafter found 
halves of odd numbers almost as readily as even 
ones. After a number was learned we had a 
lesson in using it with dollars, cents, or whatever 
concrete examples seemed best suited to the class. 

Early in the development of the work the use 
of the signs was explained and happy indeed were 
the youngsters who could stand at the black- 
board and “‘make it tell what the children did”’ as 
fast as the group changed. 

Thus the work went happily on. The number 
period was always a time of great enjoyment. 
At the end of the term the class had covered far 
more than the curriculum called for, and the dull 
children had been occupied and learned some- 
thing. 

—Cuara B. Buatir, Westtown, Penn. 


Pay Day 
Most parents have been confronted at some 
time with the problem of children charging candy 
and other little things at the stores where the 
family accounts are maintained. It is rather a 
difficult thing to deal with, especially since the 
solution of asking the merchants to extend no 
credit, so often used, is rather a debatable one. 
A friend of mine discovered the other day that her 
small daughter had charged ten cents’ worth of 
candy at the store. After some discussion, the 
parents decided that when next she had money, 
arrangements were to be made with the merchant 
to have her pay the small account. The latter 
good-naturedly agreed to try the experiment. 
When the small girl returned from downtown, 
instead of ten cents’ worth of candy, she was 
clutching one lone lollipop and looked rather 
serious. 
‘‘Where is your candy?” asked her mother. 
“Well,” responded the little girl, “one day I 
charged some and today the man said it was the 
time to pay. He said you always had to pay for 
things and this was the time I had to pay my ten 
(Continued on page 58) 
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TN NCE upon a time there was an Automobile 
AY) J J})| as alive as a person who lived with other 
c\4%| cars in a garage on a city street. He 
, 4 liked the garage with all its bustle of 
coming and going; and especially he liked 
meeting travelers who came from all over the 
world. At night when the garage was still he 
looked at stranger cars and tried to wink a 
greeting with his headlights. 

“T’d like to go on a trip, too,’”’ he whispered to 
his engine. ‘“I’d like to go to the country. I’d 
like to take Bob and his father to the country. 
Will you help me?” 

The black engine with six strong cylinders 
said that it would. ‘But I need gasoline,” 
it told the Automobile. So the garage man 
filled the engine’s tank with gasoline. ‘And 
I need some oil,”’ said the engine. So the garage 
man gave the engine a quart measure of oil. 
“T need some water in my radiator, too,”’ said the 
engine. So the garage man unscrewed the radia- 
tor cap and gave the engine a nice cool drink of 
water. Then he screwed the cap on tightly. 
The garage man put some water in the battery, 
too, because the Automobile’ was going on a 
long journey. It was distilled water. 

Then the Automobile spoke to 
his tires. “I’d like to go on a 
trip,” he said. “I’d like to 
go to the country. I’d 
like to take Bob and his 
father to the country. 
The engine is going to 


help me. Will you 
help me, too?” 
The tires, round 


and made of strong 
rubber, said they 


The Automobile Who Went to the Country 


By JOSEPHINE Bouton 


would. ‘But we need some air,” they told the 
Automobile. So the garage man brought his 
electric pump and filled the tires with air. Then 
he tested them. ‘‘We need a spare, too,’ said 
the tires. So the garage man brought a spare 
tire in a black oilcloth cover and fastened it on 
the rear of the car. 

Then the garage man looked all over the Auto- 
mobile to see that everything was ready for a 
long trip. He tried the brakes, he put a tool kit 
under the front seat, he dusted the cushions, he 
set the speedometer, he wound the clock and 
tested the steering wheel. ‘Thank you!” said 
the Automobile loudly through his horn. 

Bob and his father came to the garage. They 
looked at the Automobile. It was clean and 
shiny. They put their baggage in back and 
stepped into the front seat. Bob’s father turned 
a switch with his key and put his foot on the 
starter button. 

‘We are going!’ said the starter to the engine. 
“We are going!’ said the engine to the tires. 
“We are going!’ said the tires to the brakes, 
the speedometer, the steering wheel and the horn. 
“Honk, honk! We are going!’ said the horn to 
the other cars in the garage. And 
sure enough they were. Out of 
the garage into a city street 

rolled the Automobile. 

“We are going to the 
country. We are taking 
Bob and his father to the 
country,” hummed 
the Automobile 
proudly to himself as 
he rolled through the 
city. 
The 


Fav 


Automobile 
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came to a street crossing. ‘‘Honk, honk!” said 
the horn. ‘“‘We are going to the country. We 
are going to take Bob and his father to the coun- 
try.” Then the Automobile slowed down; a 
traffic policeman turned the sign. Now it said 
G-O. 

“Thank you,” hummed the Automobile. 

By and by the Automobile saw a green field. 
He saw a horse and a cow and some chickens. 
The chickens ran across the road when they saw 
the Automobile. When night came the Auto- 
mobile turned on his headlights. When it was 
very dark, he was put ina strange barn. “Good- 
night,” said Bob and his father. ‘‘Good-night,” 
said the Automobile sleepily, with a turn of his 
engine, and settled down for a long rest. 

In the morning Bob and his father took the 
Automobile to a road station and gave him a 
breakfast of gasoline. “I need more oil,” said 
the engine. So Bob and his father gave the 
engine some oil. “I need water, too,” said the 
engine. So Bob and his father put water in the 
radiator. Then they looked at the tires. They 
seemed to be full of air so Bob and his father went 
on their way. 

“We are going to the country. We are going 
to take Bob and his father to the country,” 
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hummed the Automobile as they drove through 
the woods over a mountain. ‘We are going—’ 
but just then the Automobile could not hum any 
more for there was a P-O-P somewhere. They 
stopped at the side of the road. Bob and his 
father looked at the left front tire. It was all 


right. They looked at the left back tire. It was 
all right. They looked at the right front tire. 
It was flat! 


Bob and his father took the tool kit from the 
front seat. They lifted the car with a “jack.” 
They took off the spare tire from the rear and put 
it on the front wheel. They put the flat tire 
where the spare tire had been. They washed 
their hands in a little brook close to the road. 
Then they started on their journey again. On 
and on they went until at last the Automobile 
drove up a narrow dirt road, over a white bridge, 
to a house among the trees. A little girl came 
skipping out of the house and ran to the Auto- 
mobile. Her name was Betty. 

“We are going to the country. We are taking 
Bob and his father to the country,” the Auto- 
mobile hummed to Betty. 

“Why, little Automobile,” said Betty. 
is the country!” 

And so it was. 


“This 


Up and Down Hill 


By EvELENA M. PARKER 


HE twins were very curious as they looked 
out of the window one morning after a 
wind storm and saw Uncle Dick out under 
the old hickory tree trimming the leaves 

<< | from some of the fallen branches. In a 
moment’s time they, too, stood under the tree 
watching Uncle Dick as he carefully removed 
leaves and twigs from some of the stouter branches 
with his jackknife. 

“Oh, Uncle Dick, why are you making those 
sticks?” they asked together, as twins often do. 

“Well,” he explained as he handed each of them 
a long, smooth stick and began working on 
another, ‘“‘I thought it just possible that you 
might be able to use them.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Herbert. 
we can use them. 
of mine.”’ 

‘“‘And I,” said Marjorie, ‘‘shall use mine to beat 
the rugs from my doll house. They are very 
dusty.” 


“Of course 
I can make a fine fishing pole 


They watched him as he worked. He had 
just finished a third stick when Herbert thought 
to ask, “‘What shall you do with yours, Uncle 
Dick?” 

“Oh,” said Uncle Dick, “I thought I’d take a 
walk up Bear’s Hill today and I might need it in 
climbing, you know.” 

“Oh! Oh!” shouted the twins in one breath. 
“We want to climb with ours, too. May we? 
May we go up Bear’s Hill with you?” 

“Well, now, perhaps you may,” answered 
Uncle Dick. “I think your mother did say some- 
thing about putting up a lunch for us if you cared 
to 

“Hurrah!’”’ shouted Herbert, tossing his cap 
up into the air, while Marjorie hurried off to the 
house to learn more about this surprise. She 
found it to be just as Uncle Dick had said. Ina 
very short time the lunch was ready and mother 
stood at the door bidding the party good-bye. 

Uncle Dick, with a twin on either side and the 
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lunch box over his shoulder, called back, “‘Expect 
us home at four o’clock, mother,” and off they 
started. 

Bear’s Hill was not too far away. The road 
leading to it ran beside a little stream of water 
called Bear’s Stream, under shady willow trees, 
across a narrow little footbridge and then up 
the long hill. As they began to climb, the twins 
found the sticks to be of great help. The road led 
straight up through the woods which covered the 
side of the hill. Overhead the tree branches were 
so closely woven together that only a very little 
sunshine could come through. Steadily up, up, 
up, they climbed. How very quiet it seemed! 
Only a little bird singing way up among the tall 
branches or a squirrel hopping over the stones in 
the path broke the stillness of the woods. Sud- 
denly Marjorie stopped in the middle of the path 
and leaned on her stick. 

“Oh, dear!’ she said. 
like this all the way?” 

“Of course,” answered Herbert. ‘“‘How could 
you ever get to the top if you didn’t climb all the 
‘way? You don’t want to go back, do you, 
Marjorie?” 

“Oh, no,’ said Marjorie quickly. 
does seem such a long climb.” 

“Never mind, little girl,’ said Uncle Dick. 
“See, here is a comfortable seat under this tree. 
Perhaps the road will not seem so long if we rest 
here a while.”” So they rested and Marjorie was 
soon ready to begin climbing again. 

Up, up, up, through the still woods they 
climbed. Sometimes they walked side by side 
upon the wide road, sometimes one behind the 
other upon the narrow path. Presently, just 
ahead in a sunshiny place, Marjorie spied a little 
summer house and she and Herbert hurried still 
faster in their haste to reach it. When Uncle 
Dick came up Marjorie exclaimed, ‘‘Isn’t this the 
dearest little house? But see, Uncle Dick! 
What are all these letters?”’ 

‘“‘Those,”’ answered Uncle Dick, ‘‘are initial 
letters that people have cut here so that others 
may know that they have climbed Bear’s Hill and 
rested in this summer house.”’ 

“Oh, let us have our initials here, too. Can 
you cut them, Uncle Dick?” asked Herbert. 
Uncle Dick thought a moment and then he said, 
“T don’t believe I’d like to cut the wood of this 
pretty summer house.” Marjorie looked dis- 
appointed. ‘‘Then how will people know that 
we have been here?” she asked. In answer, 


“Does the road go up 


“But it 


Uncle Dick took a piece of paper out of his pocket 
and wrote on it, 

“Marjorie and Herbert Dayton, October 6th.” 
After reading it, he tucked it under one of the 
rafters of the summer house and asked, ‘‘How’s 
that?” 
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“Splendid, and so mysterious!’”’ they exclaimed. 

After resting here awhile, they took up their 
sticks again and started on, going steadily up, 
up, up, until at last Marjorie cried, “Oh, I see 
the Summit House!’ And sure enough, there 
was the roof of the Summit House and in a 
moment more they found themselves at the top 
of Bear’s Hill. For just a moment neither Uncle 
Dick nor the twins said-a word. They just 
looked down from the top of that big hill, down 
upon the wonderful picture in the valley below 
them. 

Then the twins began: ‘Oh, Uncle Dick! 
Look at Bear’s Stream down there; it looks just 
like a little fish wriggling along. And see that 


cow! Doesn’t it look like a toy Noah’s Ark 
animal? Why, there’s our house way over there 


and Mr. Smith’s house and the white church!” 

Herbert saw the sea over in the distance, 
Marjorie spied a ship coming into the harbor, 
and both were overjoyed when Uncle Dick 
pointed out the tiny speck which surely was the 
lighthouse so far away. 

“Isn’t it Just splendid to be away up here so 
high?”’ asked Herbert. ‘Aren’t you glad now, 
Marjorie, that you did all that hard climbing?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Marjorie. 

Uncle Dick looked about and found a large 
stone upon which they could all sit and there 
they ate their lunch. It tasted good. The 
twins declared it to be the finest lunch they had 
ever eaten. After lunch the children had such a 
good time playing up there on the top of Bear’s 
Hill that they were sorry to see Uncle Dick take 
out his watch and hear him say, ‘Well, children, 
we must start down the hill now if we are going to 
reach home by four o’clock.”’ So they picked up 
their sticks and started for home. 

The twins were quite surprised when they began 
to go down hill. They found that they did not 
need their sticks to help them. Indeed, it was 
hard to go down slowly so they just ran. It was 
such fun to run a little way and wait for Uncle 
Dick to catch up with them and then run on 
again. When at last they reached the foot of the 
hill and Uncle Dick came up, he asked, ‘Well, 
which do you like better, going up hill or coming 
down?” 

“Coming down,” said Marjorie, “because it is 
so much easier to run down hill than to climb 
up.” 

“Going up,” said Herbert, ‘because you can 
see so many fine things from the top. Which 
do you like better, Uncle Dick?”’ 

“Oh,” said Uncle Dick, “I like going up hill 
because of the view from the top, too, but I am 
glad to be coming home again. When night 
comes I like to be at home once more.” 

So they came on over the footbridge, under the 
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willows beside Bear’s Stream, and down the 
road and in at the home gate where they found 
mother waiting for them just as they knew she 
would be waiting. And as they kissed her, the 
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twins said, ‘‘We have had the best kind of a time, 
Mother. Wasn’t it good of Uncle Dick to take 
us up Bear’s Hill? And see, we still have our 
sticks for the fishing pole and the carpet beater.”’ 
—‘The Kindergarten Review,” 1906. 


The Harvest Barrel 


For the Littlest Ones 


By Maup BurNHAM 


\OBBY and Betty had just eaten supper 
when the doorbell rang. They were ex- 
pecting the expressman to bring them 
|%e | something, so they ran to the window to 
look out. 

“It’s come! It’s come!” cried Bobby. “It’s 
out on the side porch now!” 

“Look, Mother, do!” said Betty. 

It was a barrel, such a big barrel that two 
expressmen had all they could do to bring it 
upstairs. When it was rolled into the center of 
the kitchen it looked larger than ever. Why, it 
stood as high as Bobby’s head and together the 
children could not reach around it. Bobby got 
the hammer and chisel and helped his father pry 
out the cover. Around and around they pounded 
until out it sprang. 

On the very top Betty found a card and every- 
one listened while mother read it aloud: 


“Dear Children, 

“Here is another harvest barrel from grand- 
father and grandmother. How we wish you 
were here on the farm to help us harvest the grains 
and vegetables and fruits. We are looking for- 
ward to Thanksgiving Day for that is the time we 
gather in all of our children, large and small, and 
we long to see you. 

‘Love from us both, 

“Grandmother and Grandfather.” 


The letter was laid aside and father rolled up 
his sleeves and began to unpack the barrel. 
First there was a layer of straw, then a layer of 
tiny seckel pears, a layer of ripe, yellow pears 
as large as one’s hand and a layer of green pears 
to be laid away to ripen. 

Then came some red apples, some green apples, 
some yellow apples, some brown russet apples 
and some long apples called “‘sheep’s noses.”’ 


Then came vegetables, parsnips, beets, carrots, 
turnips and cabbages. A long green stem was 
pulled out and what should come with it but a 
round pumpkin with a tag on it, which read, 
““Bobby’s own pumpkin.” 

“Tt’s the pumpkin I planted,” said Bobby. 
‘When I left the farm it wasn’t much bigger than 
an apple and now look at it!’ It was as large 
around as Bobby could possibly reach. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
it make a fine Jack-o’-lantern!”’ exclaimed Betty. 
“Yes, but I think I’d rather have some pumpkin 
pies!’ replied Bobby. 

More vegetables were taken from the barrel, 
then a box of grandmother’s good molasses 
cookies, a paper bag full of hickory nuts and 
chestnuts and six boxes of honey. 

By this time it was hard to reach down into the 
barrel and it was turned over a box, when out 
rolled potatoes and potatoes and potatoes. As 
soon as the barrel was empty everything had to 
be put away in the cellar. 

Then came the story hour before going to bed. 
Tonight instead of having mother read a story, 
the barrel packings were put in the fireplace and 
the children watched the flames dart about and 
the sparks fly up the chimney. It was then that 
each one told what he liked best in the harvest 
barrel. Bobby liked the pumpkin and grand- 
mother’s cookies. Betty liked the honey. 
Father liked the apples and mother liked the 
pears. 

When the fire had gone down Betty and Bobby 
said good-night and went to bed to dream about 
bobbing for apples and making hickory nut taffy. 
But the very first thing they did in the morning 
was to write a letter full of thanks to grand- 
mother and grandfather, which they. dropped in 
the mail box on their way to school. 

—‘‘The Kindergarten Review,” 1907. 
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Country Poems for Children 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


If I Were An Apple 


If I were an apple 
And grew on a tree, 
I think I’d drop down 
On a nice boy like me. 
I wouldn’t stay there, 
Giving nobody joy; 
I’d fall down at once 
And say, ‘Eat me, my boy!” 


Copyright, ‘‘Child Education,’ London, England. 


The Swing 


By Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 

Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do! 


Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide, 

Rivers and trees and cattle and all 
Over the countryside — 


Till I look down on the garden green; 
Down on the roof so brown— 

Up in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down! 


In the Woods 


By Dorotuy BAKER 


Oh, where have you been all the day 
That you have been so long away? 


Oh, I have been a woodland child, 

And walked alone in places wild, 

Bright eyes peered at me everywhere, 
And voices filled the evening air; ° 

All sounds of furred and feathered things, 
The foot fall soft, the whirr of wings. 

Oh, I have seen grey squirrels play 

At hide-and-seek the live-long day; 

And baby rabbits full of fun 

Poked out their noses in the sun, 

And, unafraid, played there with,me 

In that still place of greenery. 

A thousand secrets I have heard 

From every lovely feathered bird; 

The little red and yellow leaves 

Danced round me in the autumn breeze, 
In merry frolic to and fro, 

As if they would not let me go. 

How can I stay in this dull town, 

When those far woods are green and brown? 


Copyright, ‘Child Education,’’ London, England. 


Little Charlie Chipmunk 


Little Charlie Chipmunk was a TALKER! Mercy me! 
He chattered after breakfast and he chattered after tea! 
He chattered to his father and he chattered to his mother! 
He chattered to his sister and he chattered to his brother! 
He chattered till his family was almost driven wild! 

Oh, little Charley Chipmunk was a very tiresome child! 


Reprinted by permission from the ‘‘ Animal 
Etiquette Book’’ by Helen Cowles LeCron. 
Copyright, 1927, Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


Autumn 


By Mrs. Carotyn Deason TIMMoNns 


Last night the Indians frolicked, 
As in the days gone by. 

I know I heard their chanting 
As winds came sweeping by. 


In clay they found bright yellow, 
Warm red and brilliant blue 
And painted up their faces 
As they so loved to do. 


On leaves they cleaned their brushes, 
Wiped tints of every hue. 
I wish I’d wakened early— 
I might have seen them too. 
Copyright, ‘‘The Youth’s Companion.”’ 


Little Jack Pumpkin Face 


Little Jack Pumpkin Face 
Lived on a vine, 

Little Jack Pumpkin Face 
Thought it was fine. 


«First he was small and green, 
Then big and yellow, 
Little Jack Pumpkin Face 


Is a fine fellow. 
—Country Song. 


The Automobile and the Cat 


By CoatswortTu 


Whose little lanterns are those 

So close to the road, so bright? 
Two little green lanterns that shine 

Back at our great headlight? 
Something is walking alone, 

Alone through the lonely night, 
Something little that carries 

‘Two green flames for its light. 


Reprinted by permission of the Author and 
“Books,’’ The New York Herald Tribune. 
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THE Community Usk oF ScHOOLs. 
Glueck. 222 pages. 
Baltimore. $3.00. 

R. GLUECK’S study constitutes an inter- 

esting and valuable contribution to the 
general theory of education, commending itself, 
as such, especially to boards of education and 
superintendents of schools. The subject-matter 
comprehends a nation-wide survey of the com- 
munity use of the school plant outside the regular 
school sessions, with a critical discussion of the 
fundamental ideas and values back of this move- 
ment which is being so increasingly recognized 
as to be an influence in the building of new schools. 

Education is moving beyond the threshold of the 

classroom to cover the needs of the adult; this 

need is being recognized everywhere. A book 
that concerns itself with the schoolhouse as an 
instrumentality for the betterment of neighbor- 
hood life, civic, social and recreational, belongs, 
not only in the schools, but in every public library. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL CARE OF INFANT AND CuILp. By John B. 
Watson. 195 pages. Illustrated. W. W. Norton and 
Company, New York. $2.00. 

ROM his studies of infants and children at 
Johns Hopkins University, The Heckscher 

Foundation for Children, New York City, and in 
many homes, Dr. Watson, author of the well- 
known “Behaviorism,” has written this manual 
for the mother who would follow his suggestions 
for bringing up a happy child. In terms any one 
of us may understand, he 

sets down the results of his _ 

psychologic tests of 

infants from birth to 


By Eleanor Touroff 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, 


\ 


two years, explaining x 


their 
terms of conduct and 
their portent in mental ae 


hygiene for the home. 
We are beginning to 
have a working pro- 
gram for helping 
preschool children ere \ 
to find themselves 


A Worthwhile Bookshelf 


in their world of mechanical confusion, unreason- 
ing adult attention and a primitive heritage of 
emotional trends. Dr. Watson restates the prob- 
lem and offers real help in determining norms 
of mental reaction on the part of babies, tell- 
ing why they vary from these norms and how 
to adapt the adult world to these newcomers 
whom we have been all too prone to judge by 
standards of our own inhibitions and adapta- 
tions. 

The closer relation between the school and the 
home gives opportunity for recommending home 
reading in child study. ‘Psychological Care of 
Infant and Child” should interpret to parents the 
aims of our preschool program in terms of what 
to do and why we do it. 


An ADVENTURE WITH CHILDREN. 
Illustrated. 250 pages. 
York. $1.76. 


OING to school should be the greatest adven- 
ture of young life. Unfortunately a child’s 
outlook is often influenced by the home, which 
looks for different and speedier results than can 
be brought about in this adjustment to a new 
situation. There may also be the teacher’s lack 
of appreciation of what this adjustment signifies 
in childhood. There is still another gap between 
home and school. Our about-face in education 
through which books are secondary to construc- 
tive activities and a child may come home from 
school glowing with paint and a spirit of initiative 
in exploration and invention difficult for the 
average householder to cope with, makes 
parents wonder what the schools are about. 
“An Adventure with Children” is a 
useful. little volume in piloting parents 
across the present gap between the 
home threshold and the progres- 
sive schoolroom. John Dewey, 
writing of Mrs. Lewis’ Park 
School of Cleveland, 
Ohio, said: “It 
was in my opinion 
one of the two or 


By Mary H. Lewis. 
The Macmillan Company, New 


oe 


— 
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opportunities for 
meaningful work 
and experiences 
the school should 
provide. The ad- 
venture related 
covers twelve 
years of work and 
play with a group 
of typical Ameri- 
can boys and girls. 
Mrs. Lewis tells of 
selecting a build- 
ing because “it 
looked as though 
it had been lived 
in by generations 

of children.”’ One 
class built its own 
“special little 
room.” Keeping 
rabbits was a grave 
responsibility. 
When the fence 
needed staining 
the children did it. 
From gathering 
and arranging 
flowers for the 
luncheon tables to 
acting “Alice in 
Wonderland”’ out- 
doors, each school 
day had its mo- 


ments of sheer 
beauty. The idea 
grew until there 


was a Primary Vil- 
lage in the or- 
chard, a group of 
children’s houses 
each with its own 
out-of-door class- 
rooms, its work 
shop, its tiny liv- 
ing room _ built 
around a fireplace, 
its garden and 


woodpile, and its loft where every conceivable 
kind of material and tool was in use for mak- 
There was included one 
of the first successful junior high schools, which 
carried on the administration of a small farm. 
With it all, book learning developed naturally, 


ing dreams come true. 


three outstanding experiments in elementary 
education in this country.” 
biography of her school, not to present a new 
theory of elementary education but to tell in 
readable, popular phraseology the environment of 
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She writes this 


For Parents and Teachers in 
the Magazines 


THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL AS 
CENTERS OF CHILD LIFE 


By Patty Smith Hill, in ‘‘Progressive Education’’ for July-August-September 


“T believe that the family is the most educative unit in 
society when it is right. On the other hand, it is the most 
devastating influence in life when it goes wrong. . . . We must 
bring knowledge and devotion to this job.” 


THE BAD INFLUENCE OF GOOD HOMES 


By Jesse Lynch Williams, in ‘‘Scribner’s’’ for August 


“It is because we have tried to fit ourselves into the home 
instead of making the home fitus. It’s nothing against human 
nature to try to render human institutions worthy of it.’ 


THEY PUT AWAY THEIR TOYS 


By Halle Schaffuer, in ‘‘Survey Graphic’’ for August 


‘“‘Not art for art’s sake but art for life’s sake.” 


SAVING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


By Roland G. E. Uliman, in ‘‘Forum’’ for August 


Mr. Ullman has courageously abandoned the old, familiar 
type of Sunday school to try an unusual experiment in the 
spiritual education of children. Its success is its justification. 


icles a rare treat. 


his attitude. 


NIT 
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hood are still vivid, will find in these chron- 
Elmer and Edwina are real, 
made so by a writer whose delineation of child 
psychology is wnerring and whose perspective 
has lent a delightful humor to the sympathy of 
In this book the author has created 
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mothers brought their sewing and stayed all day. 
Dr. O. DeCroly came from Belgium to share in 
this concern of the children and carried its mes- 
sage back to the schools of Europe. 

It is difficult within the limits of a review to 


cover the influence 


of “The Park 
School” in making 
teaching as unend- 
ing and expanding 
an experience for 
children as life it- 
self. We may only 
repeat that school 
life is, must be, the 
most eventful pe- 
riod a child knows 
and one step 
toward making it 
so is set when we 


read Mrs. Lewis’ 
book. 
ELMER ’N’ EpwInNa. 


By Frederic F. Van 
de Water. 289 pages. 
D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 
$2.00. 
fantasies 
of childhood 
are precious and 
rare. They are 
sweet things wov- 
en from pristine 
imagination and 
shared at most by 
two.” Such is the 
understanding and 
sympathy with 
which Frederic F. 
Van de Water un- 
folds the adven- 
tures and creates 
the characters of 
Elmer Ed- 
wina, minor citi- 
zens of the village 
of Ramapo. Those 
grown-up readers 
for whom the 
highly colored de- 
lights and sorrows 
of their own child- 
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some of the most amusing situations there are to 
be found in the field of child literature; each chap- 
ter builds up the personalities of these two small 
humen beings into complete and consistent entities. 

Elmer, alias Buffalo Bill, is of common clay. 
He is ego-centric and arrogant; he is pugnacious 
and timid; he has no humor and possesses his 


share of small-boy cruelty. Nevertheless he is 
adored by Edwina, whom in his _tenderest 
moments he honors by the name of “Antelope 
Edward.” Edwina is the salt of the earth, but 
unrecognized. Her solidity of stature is only 
surpassed by that of her mental equipment. She 
is credulous, staunch and long-suffering. The 
philosophy and directness with which she meets 
all situations would do justice to one of greater 
age. There is just one thing which breaks her 
morale; that she should have been born feminine 
is tragic enough in itself, and bearable only if 
overlooked by her partner, Buffalo Bill. It is 
not to his credit that Buffalo Bill, knowing this to 
be true, makes skilful use of his weapon. 

The public life of Elmer and Edwina and their 
associates is rich in humor and originality. Their 
waking hours are crowded with events. Life is 
thrilling and important; there are intriguing 
cousins from the city to be entertained; fair 
maidens to be won by the faithless Elmer; 
boasting to be done and battles to be waged. 
There is a courtesy prize, which by a fluke and the 
strategy of the heroine is presented to Elmer, 
the undeserving. But Edwina’s real moments 
come when the swaggering little boy forgets to be 
impressive and allows his imagination, fired by 
the warmth of her own, to clothe him in the habit 
of the plains, and together they ride forth on 
unbroken ponies to commit wholesale slaughter 
among the “‘redskins.”’ 


PLANS, POSTERS, PROGRAMS 


Selected and edited by 
KATHERINE M. DIGNEY, B. A. 


et 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
54 CLAYTON STREET, DORCHESTER, BOSTON, MASS. 


One finishes the book with regret and with the 
feeling that if these two young people are still 
“hitting the high spots” we wish Mr. Van de 
Water would tell us more about them. ‘Elmer 
’n’ Edwina” should be' included in the library of 
all students of child life. 


Tue Roap To CITIZENSHIP. 
Illustrated. 154 pages. 
$0.68. 


“The Road to Citizenship” is both a text in 
civics and an unusually good silent-reading offer- 
ing. Through stories and questions about real 
situations it gives children clear notions regarding 
the common experiences met with in school and 
community contacts. By giving an opportunity 
for exercising judgment—playing-out the point 
in question—definite conduct patterns are drawn, 
exactly as we plan them in geography, arithmetic 
and history. Barely outlined the book gives a 
child the following: 


Stories based upon real life experiences. 

Completion of stories in which a strong conduct 
situation has been built by the teacher, and where 
the climax calls for a decision on the part of the 
children. 

Discussion of conduct traits brought out in the 
story. 

Solution of problems set forth in typical child- 
hood experiences. 

Matching of conduct traits and qualities with 
self-activity. 


By Frances Ross Dearborn. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 


There is always a question as to what extent 
we can teach what we call character; its devel- 
opment is deep-rooted in personality. But we 
should go a good deal farther with Miss Dear- 
born’s help than we thought we could. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


HEALTH ~ SAFETY ~ FIRE 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 
A Book of 128 Pages—tully illustrated—Size 9x13 inches 
SPECIAL: —Health-Safety-Fire is sold in combination with Primary Education-Popular Educator ($2.00 per year), —BOTH FOR $3.00 


A Compilation of 

for the 
Building of Health and the Teaching of Safety and Fire Prevention Rules 


PLAYS, PROJECTS, PAGEANTS 


ith a preface by Florence Hale, 
Editor Prine Education-Popular Educator 
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The John Newbery Medal for 1928 


The John Newbery Medal for the most distin- 
guished children’s book of the past year has been 
awarded to Dhan Gopal Mukerji for his book, 
“Gay Neck,” published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
This medal is named in honor of John Newbery, 
an eighteenth century publisher and bookseller, 
who was one of the first publishers to give special 
attention to books for children. It is the gift of 
Frederick G. Melcher of New York City. 


Contents of American Childhood 


There is a growing demand for a reference list- 
ing of the contents of this magazine. Readers 
may wish to locate an article they have lost or 
look up one to which they have been referred. 

Contents of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD for previous 
issues can be found by consulting the ‘‘Interna- 
tional Index to Periodicals” in your library. 
Announcements of features appear simultaneously 
with our publication in ‘“‘Contents,” also obtain- 
able at the public library. 


Parents in Council 
A “National Council of Parental Education”’ 
was recently formed with headquarters at 41 
East 42d Street, New York City. Its member- 
ship is made up of organizations interested in 
parent education, and its purpose is to further the 
development of this field of study. The chair- 
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man of the council is Miss Edna N. White, direc- 
tor of the Merrill-Palmer School. 


Campaigning against Diphtheria 

A drive to immunize the preschool children of 
Philadelphia against diphtheria was made this 
summer with city health agencies and other 
organizations taking part. The department of 
public health sponsored the campaign, and mem- 
bers of the staff did the inoculating. Seventy 
public schools and eight parochial schools were 
used as centers for the work. The mayor issued 
a proclamation, displayed in the motion-picture 
theaters, urging parents to have their children im- 
munized, posters were distributed, and public util- 
ity and life insurance companies distributed 
circulars to show the purpose of the campaign. 


Health Service for the Country Child 
Twenty-five hospitals and a dozen railroads, 

responding to an appeal of the State health com- 
missioner, have promised co-operation to give 
rural school children throughout Georgia the 
same expert medical service as is enjoyed by the 
children in the larger cities of the state. A study 
of the hospitals of the state showed that there is 
no district within the borders of the state that is 
not within seventy-five miles of a hospital. 
Twenty-five of the hospitals have already agreed 
to accept rural children at reduced rates, while 
the railroads offer reduced fares. 


BLE KGDM bATH $4 
Wire At Our ExPENse 
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Arthur 
“Hygeia,” describes a special health-exhibit train, 
furnished and equipped by the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, which operated for a month over 


Flickwin, M.D., writing in 


its lines in Texas. Texas health authorities and 
local physicians, the United States Public Health 
Service, and other Federal agencies co-operated 
by furnishing exhibit material and personnel to 
conduct lectures and demonstrations. The train 
was made up of two exhibit and two lecture cars, 
besides the cars needed to accommodate the 
personnel, and carried a staff of 12 to 15 physi- 
cians, sanitary engineers and technicians. In 
one exhibit car was a model of a complete dairy 
farm and a miniature pasteurization plant in 
operation. The train traveled more than 2,500 
miles during its months’ tour, stopping at 115 
towns and cities, and was visited by 70,000 people. 


Among the activities of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Health which aim to improve conditions 
for prospective mothers are an itinerant field 
unit, composed of a physician and a nurse, which 
conducts classes and demonstrations on prenatal, 
infant and child care; the distribution of litera- 
ture; inspection of midwives; and the organiza- 
tion of self-directed study clubs in prenatal, 
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infant and child care. Three counties have had 
the services of a nurse for a period of approxi- 
mately one year to do prenatal nursing under the 
supervision of local physicians. 


Better School Attendance 


A division of school attendance has been 
created in the North Carolina Board of Charities 
and Public Welfare for the purpose of increasing 
the daily school attendance in the state. The 
county units of the division consist of the county 
superintendents of public welfare and the truant 
officers as administrators and the superintendents 
of schools and the rural supervisors as advisory 
members. The county boards will seek the 
co-operation of local groups, which will be urged 
to appoint a committee in each community whose 
duties will be to arouse public interest in school 
attendance, help the teachers get the real reasons 
for absences, help to make adjustments in the 
homes when needed to permit the child’s return 
to school, and make the parents realize the 
importance of education. 

Throughout the country the old-fashioned truant 
officer whose duty it was to hunt and force chil- 
dren to return to their classes is coming into dis- 


Early ease in writing 


is a great help to the progress of the pupil. 
Kase in writing comes soonest to those learning 
to write with 


DIXON’S 
BEGINNER’S 
PENCIL 


Offer to Teachers: 


The Beginner’s Packet is free to you—send for it to 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Dept. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 7 7 JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


( 
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repute. . We are realizing that children will want 
to attend school if right conditions are provided 
for them. The child who is a chronic truant 
needs to be placed under special educational con- 
ditions. His school is no longer termed “truant 
school,’ but in many instances “‘parental school,”’ 
a significant thought in child training. 


Curriculum Building for the Child Active 
(Continued from page 9) 


RECORD SUMMARY FORM 

Interest. 

Initial Indication. 

Evidence of Need and Statement of Help Given. 
To sustain interest. 

To raise standards. 

To provide a common background. 

Classification: For the purpose of realizing values 
that may lie within the activities in which the 
child engages, the following classification is 
made. Materials and avenues of expression are 
indicated, also tendencies which are nurtured, 
developed and fostered by means of the ex- 
periences recorded. 

Scientific Experience (to explore, to investigate, 
to measure—including nature, number, and 
elements of physics, chemistry and household 
arts). 

English Experience 
Literary (to interpret experience, to express 

feeling). 

Linguistic (to tell, to communicate, to organize 
thought). Oral or Written. 

Art Experience— 

Industrial (to make, to construct, to meet a 
need in practical activity, to express ideas, 
mood). 

Pictorial (to express feeling of beauty, to 
express ideas). 

Music (to express feeling in song, to enjoy 
music). 

Dramatic rhythm, dramatization, dramatic 
game (to express feeling through bodily 
motion, rhythm, to imitate, to create, to 
interpret experience). 

Social and Religious Experience (to co-operate, to 
participate with others, to reverence, to 
wonder). 

Health Experience (to promote right habits, to 
gain health knowledge, to develop health 
appreciation). 

Individual and Group Development. 

Growth in Purposefulness. 

Valuation from standpoint of: 

Health. 

Practical Efficiency. 

Citizenship. 

Use of Leisure. ’ 


FOR 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
TEACHER 


An Investigation of Practices in First Grade Admission 
and Promotion. By Mary M. Reep, Ph.D. 136 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

An investigation and evaluation of present practices in the 
progress and failure of children in kindergarten and first grade. 


Parent-Child Relationships. By Grerrrupge Laws, Ph.D. 

57 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

A study of the attitudes and practices of parents concerning 
social adjustment of children. 


The Relation between Early Language Habits and Early 
Habits of Conduct Control. By Erne: B. WarrNa, 
Ph.D. 125 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

A study of the dependability of the relationship between 
language habits and habits of conduct control. 


Negativism of Pre-School Children. By Marrua May 
ReyYNOLDs, Ph.D. 126 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


This study attempts to add to the knowledge of negativism 
(contrariness) of pre-school children and to point out certain 
considerations which may assist parents and teachers in under- 
standing this type of behavior. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 
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MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 
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SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KIN DERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the “ACME”’ Lines of 
| School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘ACME”’ 
Products are the best in the world. 
We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 
Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 


\ ship annually is in- 
be spected and tested 

\f \ for cutting—and 
6 they will hold their | 

cutting edge. 
Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 

THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
| BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Famous since 1874 


Blackboard Crayons | 
All Colors 


THREE GRADES 


From the Deepest Shades | 
and the Finest Tints | 


HANDY 
CLASSROOM 
PACKAGE 


Red Seal Colored Chalk Crayons 


Nos. 61 and 62 Red Seal Colored Chalk—pack of 24 or 12 as- 
sorted or solid colors in a box; also in 1-gross boxes assorted 
or solid colors, 


X@ Send for samples or ask for information. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 
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Time Spent on Project. 

Not all projects can be recorded in this com- 
plete way, as many worthwhile projects will not 
lead into so many avenues of expression. In 
order that records may be complete, games, songs, 
stories, excursions and rhythms that have con- 
tributed to the general aim for the work may be 
listed on a general summary form. It is expected 
that considerable material of this sort will be 
introduced from time to time according to special 
need, although it would have no direct relationship 
to any projects under way. 


The Timid Child 
(Continued from page 14) 

placed in the affections of their parents by the 
birth of a younger brother or sister, frequently 
manifest their discouragement and inability to 
live in a world that demands co-operation and 
sympathy, by becoming timid and withdrawing. 

The modern parent realizes that timidity and 
shyness are not labels to describe the behavior of a 
child but that these character traits are an index 
of profound discouragement. It is the timid and 
shy child of six who becomes a candidate for 
suicide or dementia precox, or for homosexuality 
and nervous breakdowns at twenty-six. Every 
effort must be made to understand the causes of 
the discouragement which underlies the behavior 
of every timid child. Where timidity is due to 
physical or organic defects the child must be 
given an opportunity to compensate for his defects 
in some artistic or professional training, or must 
be given the opportunity to find a satisfactory 
substitute in the training of other organs. Where 
the timidity is due to mistakes in interpretation of 
the world in which the child lives, whether these 
occur in the family or in the school, or because 
of the economic status of the child, these errors 
must be explained and the child encouraged to 
find satisfaction in communal activities despite’ 
them. The same holds for mistakes which arise 
out of the situations in the family constellation. 
Timidity and shyness are always indications of 
social maladjustments and their cure lies in teach- 
ing the child to find happiness and power in serv- 
ice, friendship and sympathy for his fellows. 


The Kindergarten Newspaper 
: (Continued from page 26) 


We have new curtains, too. They are orange 
and blue to match the furniture. 
The C. I. A. girls in Miss Chapman’s class 
made these things for us. 
They made us a horse to ride. 
Kindergarten. 


A little kitty came to school. 


His name is Ned 
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The Class Story 


Once there was a little kitty. He was black 
and tan and white. He lived outside and was 
playing and he stepped so hard the mud splashed 
upon his tail. 

He was lost. He saw Paul and followed him. 
Then he saw three or four children and followed 
them in the door. He went to the first grade, 
then he came to us. He stayed with us all morn- 
ing. He wasanice little kitty. He put his back 
up so high he looked like a camel. We named 
him Tommy Tucker. 


Jane’s rhyme tells where she lives: 
I live at one, one five, Sherman Drive. 
Walter’s rhyme: 


Ralph lives on Hann, 
And he dropped his pan. 


KINDERGARTEN NEWS 
RoBerT JACKSON, Newsboy. 
Monday, March 14, 1927. 

Ray has moved near the school and he walks 
all the way here now. 

Walter is getting fat. The C. I. A. girls weigh 
him every day. Paul and Fanita are getting fat, 
too. 

We went to the laundry. We saw them iron 
the chambray’s. Then we went to the swimming 
pool. We saw thegirls dive andswim. We wish 
we could swim there some day. 

Max planted a cherry tree. Dudley planted 
a pecan tree. 

Marie, H. A. and Jerry Nell have come back. 
They were away about six weeks. They are 
glad to be back. 

Our visitor, Fred, told us he went to the Coun- 
try Club and while he was playing on the green 
he got it on the bean. 

Poor Ned Kindergarten broke his leg. He has 
to go to the hospital. Mr. Storms will be the 
doctor. 

We want to see the alligators when they wake 
up. 

The Big Black Dog. 

A big black dog followed Dudley to school. 
He came into the hall. He was limping. He 
walked up to two C. I. A. girls and lifted up his 
foot for them to see. His foot was sprained. He 
came to the kindergarten. Robert said that if he 
was his dog he would put some liniment on it. 


The. Little Duck. 


Once there was a little duck. His mama told 
him to get out of the water. He went behind a 
tree. His mama caught him in her bill. She 
dropped him in the water. He went to the bot- 
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AR 
A NEW BOOK | #7 By 
for 
Kindergarten— J ean 
School— 
RUNES | 

Home | | Taylor 
er in Three Colors a 
e 
Cinkling Cunes wit 
Lhymes and Funes 
= NURSERY RHYMES, MARCHES, GAMES, DANCE 3 
TUNES, TUNES FOR KINDERGARTEN BAND 
Price $1.50 


RHYTHMS for CHILDREN 


By JEAN TAYLOR 


Rhythms and games for the Kinder- 
Price $1.50. 


‘SONG AND PLAY 
8 West 47th St. | By JEAN TAYLOR 
New York i Little songs for Kindergarten Children. 
Price $1.50. 


No. 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


COLOR MINIATURES 


Pictures Every Child Should Know 
214 SUBJECTS 


Price, each, 3 cts. In quantity, 2 cts. 


A distinctive collection of painting masterpieces carefully selected 
and reproduced in miniature size (average 344 x 44 inches). 


An accurate conception of the original painting is offered to the 
child by the use of faithful color. To study one of these prints is to 


know the original. On each print the title and name of the artist is 
indicated. 


Individual Loose-leaf Picture Study Texts, by T. M. Dillaway, 2 cts. per sheet 
Picture Study Manual (Illustrated) by F. H. Collins, 


Write for Prospectus and Specimen Prints—Free to Teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 
424 Madison Ave. New York City 
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THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Offers 


ATTRACTIVE MATERIALS FOR 
KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


SELF-VERIFYING NUMBER CARDS 
Self-instructive and Self-verifying 


8267 This seat work combines number match- 
ing examples in addition and subtraction 
in numbers 1—10. There are twenty- 
five slotted cards printed two sides, with 
dominoe problems and numerals end 
twenty-five correlating slips with answers. 
Printed on a durable card stock and 
put up in partitioned box. 


SELF-VERIFYING PHONETIC CARDS 


8266 Cembining picture matching and word 
building. It consists of twelve slotted 
cards, 24 correlating slips, 48 illustrated 
words and 72 phonetic symbols. The 
words illustrated are selected from 
Edward L. Thorndike’s famous list cf 
the 1,000 most widely used words in the 
English language. Cards and slips are 
printed in two cclors. An unusually 
attractive and effective form cf phonetic 
seat work. 


Write for Prices 


\ Number Work Materials \ 
Reading and Language 
Water Colors and Crayons \ 
Art Materials 
Bradley Quality Books 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


2249 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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tom and stuck in the mud. She didn’t get him 
until the creek dried up and he was dead. 
—Original by Ralph. 


The Little Bird 
The little bird can sing 
And I ean, too. 
The bird has wings 


And away he flew. 
—Original by Dudley. 


Pay Day 


(Continued from page 44) 


cents. He gave me this lollipop because I ‘paid 
my bill. I don’t think it’s very much fun to 
charge things if you always have to pay.” 

The mother, hearing the little one explain the 
matter later to a group of friends, was happy that 
in spite of brief heartache at the time the child 
had learned that bills must always be paid. 

—Mrs. F. H. Waxpo, Bismarck, N. D. 


More Help in Number Teaching 


The children stand in a row and number them- 
selves. Each one must remember his number, as 
each child is a “car” and his number is the car 
number. The teacher then calls ‘Nineteen,’ 
and the child whose number is nineteen goes to the 
board and writes his number, nineteen. “Six,” 
calls the teacher, and “Number Six” goes and 
writes his number on the board under number 
nineteen. In this way, the children learn not only 
to write figures, but in neat columns. 

After all have written their numbers on the 
board, the teacher names one child as “car 
checker.’”’? The teacher calls for the first five num- 
bers, one, two, three, four, five, and the child 
checks or crosses out these numbers which, of 
course, are not in sequence on the board. Then 
another car checker is called out to check five 
more numbers and so on until all the car numbers 
have been checked. If any child has forgotten 
his number, it can be discovered. In this way, 
one gets both the action and the reaction in writ- 
ing and reading the numbers. 

Use sheets from calendar pads of uniform and 
good-sized figures. Mount them on cardboard 
or oak tag. Give one to each child and also 
give each child small circles’ cut of oak tag. 
As the teacher calls numbers, the children will 
cover these with the paper circles. When she has 
as many numbers covered as she desires, she will 
say ‘Uncover twenty-two,” “Uncover eighteen,”’ 
and so on until all are uncovered. In this way 
the children will learn to look for the numbers 
in their proper sequence, knowing that twenty- 
two comes after twenty-one, and that eighteen 
follows seventeen. 

—Maupr M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 
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Marketing Problems in 
Primary Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 24) 


less than the price the buyer 
received, find the amount the 
owner of the orchard received. 
Answer—$221,883.54. 

Find the number of barrels 
and the amount the orchard 
owner expected receive 
according to his previous 
estimate of his crop. 
Answer—19,000 barrels. 
Answer—$221,400 net to him. 

How does the orchard owner’s 
estimate compare with the price 
he received from the buyer at 
the time of the picking of his 
crop and selling of it at one- 
tenth less than market price to 
owner? 

Answer—He received $99,483.55 
more than his estimate. 

Did his orchards produce less 
or more than the number of 
barrels he thought they would? 
Answer—Orchards produced 

11,831 barrels than 

estimate. 


In an English Country 
School 


(Continued from page 12) 


power of the forces of early 
development; he is biologically 
very much a savage. These 
Frensham children seem to have 
been helped over the trying 
stage of biological development, 
trained socially along lines that 
eliminate the atavistic elements 
in their nature and develop to 
the full the progressive and ideal- 
istic ones. This is one of the 
first secrets of successful edu- 
cation; so incredibly short is 
the time allowed for formal 
apprenticeship to life, that a 
system which sublimates the 
antisocial and harmful in the 
individual, encourages the latent 
good and makes it overt, is 
worthy of the greatest respect. 
It is easy in school to achieve 
a high standard of academic 
efficiency if one concentrates on 
that alone; it is equally easy, by 
neglecting academic efficiency, 
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What would she do? 


Drawing tomorrow, Paper Cut- 
ting, Holiday Projects for Hallow- 
e’en, Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
to be prepared for—What would 
she do? 


It seems as if everything always comes at once with practically no time to 
get ready. Whatajoy,whata relief, what a surprise came when she began 
to use these handy, helpful packets—interested children, pleased parents, 
an excellent exhibit, the envy of others, and a happy, happy teacher! 


seb A of Happiness and Help for You 


Packet No. 106 Packet No. 509 


No. 106, Holiday Cut-Outs—24 cards, showing 80 No. 511, Thanksgiving Busy Bee—16 cards, out- 
Holiday Patterns for Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christ- lines for tracing or cut-outs of Pilgrims, Indians, tur- 
mas, Valentine’s Day, Washington's Birthday, and key, ideas for the sand-table and other ideas, with a 4- 
Easter, and a 4-page folder of instructions. Price, $1.00 page folder of instructions. Price, $0.50 


No. 509, Hallowe’en Busy Bee—16 cards giving 
witches, cats,jack-o’-lanterns, owls, ghosts, and bugaboo 
masks for cut-outs and favors, and a 4-page folder of 
instructions. Price, $0.50 


Packet No. 511 Packet No. 503 


No. 503, Merry Christmas Busy Bee—16 cards, 
showing cut-outs of wreathes, trees, tree decorations, 
Santa Claus, blackboard suggestions, with 4-page fold- 
er of instructions. rice, $0.5 


The best helper of all is this magazine with its 
special department, ‘‘Art for the Grades’’— 


“tht SCHOOL ARTS!’ MAUALINE 


With little effort you can make this magazine your allyand friend. 
Once a month during the school year it greets you and helps you 
with ideas just in season, and oh! so easy to understand and to 
teach in your class. Pictures, drawings, diagrams, work for all 
grades is waiting for you in THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy on request. Subscribe for this help. 


$3.00. (Canada, $3.25) 


the SCHOOL ARTS! 
MIMAGAZINES 


T™ SCHOOLARTeS MAGAZINE 441 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 


(1) I would like to have the monthly help of ‘‘ The School Arts Magazine.’’ You 
may enter my subscription. Enclosed is $3.00. 


Address 
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as so many “new” schools are 
prone to do, to attain a high 
standard of culture. It is only 
when a school can maintain 
both these standards, and add 
to them a high degree of spirit- 
ual efficiency, to use an alto- 
gether inadequate phrase for a 
mood of education for which 
there are no words, that one 
can say that real progress is 
being made. And Frensham, 
it seems to the writer, is making 
real progress. 

A sense of adventure and 
experiment prevails the 
school. There is no distinction 
between staff and children in 
this respect; the latter, equally 
with the former, are explorers 
who, thanks to the guidance 
they receive, rapidly learn to 
work scientifically. There is 
self-government; the principals 
reserve the right to control all 
matters relating to health, 
morals and _ school bounds; 
everything else is under com- 


Hotel Clinton 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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munal direction. For admin- 
istrative purpose the school is 
divided into two parts; senior, 
those over fourteen, and junior, 
those under. Recently the 
juniors decided that their con- 
stitution needed a_ thorough 
overhaul; they were not satis- 
fied with their code, nor that 
their regulations were being 
observed properly. They felt 
that their standard of govern- 
ment was not on a level with 
that of the seniors. They 
called a mass meeting and their 
committee heard suggestions 
and criticisms. They called in 
members of the staff and seniors 
as consulting experts. One 
meeting was not sufficient; they 
called another, and yet another. 
At one of these meetings the 
writer was privileged to be pres- 
ent. The orderly and business- 
like character of the proceed- 


ings was a model; and the 
thought could not. but arise 
that if these children were 


already so practical, so clear- 
headed, so efficient, what could 
they not become in the fullness 
of their maturity? 

There are many points in the 
methods employed which call 
for remark, but American edu- 
cation is so fertile in new meth- 
ods that it would appear to be 
unnecessary to comment upon 
them. One item may perhaps 
be interesting; all the teaching 
of modern languages is done by 
natives, and in order that a 
foreign language may be suc- 
cessfully acquired, arrange- 
ments are made on request for 
children to spend a term or a 
longer period of time in a pro- 
gressive school on the continent 
on exactly the same terms as 
though they were at Frensham. 

This account may seem to be 
over-eulogistic; it may seem to 
lack criticism, and to suggest 
that the school has no weak 
points, no failures. There are 
two kinds of criticism, destruc- 


Is Succeeding because it Gives the 
Traveling Public what 


JAMES L. SMITH 


Managing Director 
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tive and constructive; there is 
an abundance of destructive 
critics who tear to pieces all 
things under the sun. There 
are a few constructive critics 
who search for the good in an 
individual, a system, an organ- 
ization, and seek to further that 
good by noting it. The writer 
belongs to the second group, 
and the reader may rest assured 
that if he did not think Frens- 
ham Heights capable of great 
things for education, he would 
never have lifted pen to write a 
word about it. 


How I Would Teach a One- 
Room School 
(Continued from page 21) 


of the period each pupil will 
know the words he has to learn 
to spell this week. I will get a 
list of all the misspelled words 
of the school. This is_ the 
school list to be learned this 
week. On Friday I shall give 
a test on these misspelled words 
and each pupil will need to be 
prepared. Through the week 
the pupils may test one another 
on each one’s misspelled words. 
If there are many poor spellers, 
I will have a midweek test on 
Wednesday, otherwise Friday 
will be test day. On Monday I 
shall need to be ready to help 
with the correct pronunciation 
and meaning of new words, 
but there should be few unfa- 
miliar words in the spelling 
lesson. I shall want my pupils 
to learn to spell their own 
vocabularies. 

I shall, every once in a while, 
talk about the importance of 
correct spelling, that my pupils 
may develop a spelling con- 
science and a spelling conscious- 
ness. 

I have told briefly how I 
would manage the teaching of 
the major subjects in a common 
district school. It will be 
noticed that this plan uses 
individual instruction to a large 
extent. This will give me an 
open program, so that I may 
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have time for the other subjects 
which should come in the pro- 
gram of the country school. 
Some will lend themselves to 
individual instruction and some 
will be group studies. My 
daily program, if made out, 
would seem to show that | 
had little to do, but I think I 
shall be about the busiest 
teacher that ever entered the 
schoolroom. 

This plan would give me a 
chance to do real teaching of 
which there is little done. Doc- 
tor Charters says in his book, 
“Methods of Teaching,’ 
teach when we assist the pupil 
to appreciate and control the 
values of life.” If this is what 
teaching is, the old plan of 
“cram it in, jam it in, any way 
to get it in” is not teaching in 
its true sense. But in my plan 
I will have pupils asking for 
help and for approval of what 
they have done, and I will be 
truly assisting them to get con- 
trol of values. This will be 
true teaching. 


Building Schoolroom Plays 
from Stories 
(Continued from page 27) 

Story-playing and the play 
made therefrom make literature 
and history live. Episodes may 
be lifted from the pages of 
history and a. one-act play 
written. Let several children 
write a story of one episode 
and several others write upon 
another episode. The children 
may select the best story, choose 
the characters and then let each 
one evaluate his own dialogue. 
The results will be surprising. 
This mode of procedure is truly 
creative, evolved from the 
children’s own comprehension 
of the story. Were this done 
extensively we should have a 
great many very good plays 
for schools written by school 
children. 

Playing groups of little chil- 
dren may be enlarged to take 
in many children. For instance, 
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Miles Standish 


A 


in Boston 
Modern Apartment 


Hotel in Keeping 
with the City it 
is Located In 


It is a complete unit in it- j 
self, including art gallery, } 
ballroom, squash courts, l 
lending library, florist, hair- 
dressing parlor, and garage. 

Superior restaurant with 
reasonable prices. 


| 

1 Furnished or unfurnished 
housekeeping suites by the 
month or season. 


Illustrated booklet on re- 
quest. 


Beacon Street at Bay State 
Road. 


Located in the educa- 
tional center. 
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Dhe Comfortable 


AVELERS select the 
Great Northern for its won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
“loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelikeenvironment, atten- 
tive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
Manager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kdu 
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in dramatizing “The Ginger- 
bread Boy” there may be a 
great many mowers and thresh- 
ers. In “The Three Pigs” a 
group may go to the Fair and 
tell of various things they saw 
there. Small children are satis- 
fied with very little in the way 
of costume and stage setting. 
They demand a few properties 
which will serve to help the 
events along. When the play 
takes definite form in the fourth 
and fifth grades the children 
want more properties. These 
can be made of crude materials, 
as may also the stage equip- 
ment. In one corner of the 
schoolroom or in a closet have 
a box of materials for costumes: 
pieces of colored cloth of large 
size, cheesecloth, pieces of 
mother’s dresses; colored paper 
in crepe and wrapping paper; 
bags of several sizes for making 
caps and animal heads; old 
burlap bags ripped open for 
dyed and beaded Indian cos- 
tumes; old newspapers for a 
dress or wings for a bird or bee; 
wooden boxes of various sizes 
which are very useful for the 
stage, for seats, tables and 
houses. 

Such boxes may be knocked 
to pieces or partially so, and 
very good chairs and _ tables 
made. These are enameled or 
lacquered. The children enjoy 
this constructive work, and the 
use of cast-off objects trains 
them along economic lines. 
Wooden boxes piled up to repre- 
sent a fireplace and covered 
with gray cloth or paper and 
marked with paints or crayon 
in lines to represent stones or 
bricks, can be used in a play 
of serious pretensions. Screens 
can be made by a carpenter, 
or in the manual 
department. These should be 
six or eight feet high. The 
children can paste or tack paper 
on the frames on which they 
draw designs with colored cray- 
ons.{;The screens may be 
hinged in sets of two or of three 
panels. 


training . 


For the plays of the younger 
children a front curtain is not 
necessary. Let them walk out 
and play the story spontane- 
ously. They may bring in 
their stage properties, place 
them and go out, returning to 
present the play. The more 
simple and natural the better 
will the action be. For the 
plays of older children the 
entire stage sets may be made in 
a simple way of crude materials 
by the children. They will 
furnish many valuable sugges- 
tions in the use of discarded 
materials. Simplicity of effect 
is all that is needed. Be sure 
to have costumes and settings 
in the period. Draperies and 
screens are better than scenery. 
For fairy costumes use cheese- 
cloth. To represent satin, use 
paper-cambric with the glazed 
side out. Use burlap for peas- 
ant costumes. Paper bags 
make wonderful animal heads. 
These are cut, shaped like ani- 
mals and painted with calci- 
mine or lacquer. 

Among adaptable stories for 
spontaneous dramatizing are: 


The Pig Brother, Laura E. 


Richards, ‘‘The Golden 
Windows.” 
The Great Feast, Laura E. 
Richards, ‘The Golden 
Windows.” 


New Year, Laura E. Richards, 
‘The Golden Windows.” 


The Three Bears, Joseph 
Jacobs, “English Fairy 
Tales.” 
The Three Pigs, Joseph 
Jacobs, “English Fairy 
Tales.”’ 
The Boy and the Goats, Folk 
Tale. 


Henny Penny, Folk Tale. 

The Bears Make a Visit, 
“Summers Third Reader.’ 

Little Red Riding Hood, Folk 
Tale. 

The Three Billy Goats Gruff, 
“East o’ the Sun and West 
o’ the Moon.” 

Why the Evergreen Trees 

Keep Their Leaves, Sara 
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Cone Bryant, “How to Tell 
Stories to Children.”’ 
The Pied Piper, Sara Cone 
Bryant, “How to Tell 
Stories to Children.” 


When the story has been told 
to the child several times he 
will remember certain lines 
which become those of the play. 
The teacher should not interfere 
but remain in the background 
offering suggestions when she is 
appealed to, or when she sees 
that help is needed in any way. 
Let the children arrange all 
details. They should choose 
the actor for each part, telling 
him what to do and say if he 
cannot originate his own lines. 
But each child should, if pos- 
sible, create his own character- 
ization. If one special child 


_ is leader of the group he may 


select the cast, helping with 
their dialogue and_ business. 
Some children love to take part 
but are not capable of origi- 
nating their lines; even though 
they enjoy the story and seem 
to know it well they are not 
expressive. But through the 
play such children frequently 
become able to express them- 
selves. The teacher may lend 
great aid at this point by skillful 
repetition of parts of the story. 
The child will usually respond 
and may make up more dialogue 
than was really given in thestory. 

Let us take as an example of 
spontaneous story-playing the 
story of the “Three Pigs.” 
This story is a great favorite 
and every child loves to play it. 
The children have heard the 
story several times, the 
teacher asks for volunteers to 
play it, or she may select one 
child to choose the others. This 
child is usually capable of choos- 
ing those able to talk their parts 
well. The leader selects the 
Mother Pig, and if some child 
Suggests a Father Pig let there 
be one. In no version is the 
character mentioned but. this 
will take one more child into 
the groups. There are several 
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versions of this story but we 
will use the one in which the 
Mother Pig goes away and tells 
the children not to “‘let anyone 
in.” This episode makes the 
opening scene in which the 
Mother Pig leaves and the little 
pigs anticipate the coming of 
the wolf. This is real suspense. 
The scene then is the interior 
of the pigs’ house. To use a 
large group of children there 
may be several pigs. The wolf 
eats them all but the Little Pig. 
The pigs’ house may be con- 
structed of chairs placed so as 
to make an inclosure, or if 
given on the stage at assembly, 
draperies may inclose the space. 
The lines will be short as the 
children talk briefly. The play 
opens with the Mother and 
Father Pig and young ones in 
the house. 


PLAY AS DEVELOPED 
BY CHILDREN 
Moruer Pia: Now, children, 

I am going away. You must 
not let anyone in the house 

while I am gone. 

Pics: No, Mother. (Mother 
goes out and the Pigs fasten 
door. They begin playing and 
the wolf raps.) 

Pics: Who’s there? 

Mr. Wotr: Open the door, 
tis I, your mother. 

Pics: No, you are not our 
mother. 

Mr. Wotr: huff and I’ll 
puff, and I’ll blow your house 
in. (Wolf goes away. Pigs are 
playing and hear a second rap- 
ping at the door.) 

Pics: Who’s there? 

Mr. Wo.tF: Open the door, 
tis I, your mother. 

Pics: Oh, no, you are not our 
mother. 

Mr. Wotr: huff and I'll 
puff and [’ll blow your house in. 
(Wolf goes away, pigs consult 
together. Wolf comes again and 
raps.) 

Pics: Who’s there? 

Mr. Wo Open the door, 


tis I, your mother. (Wolf 


put flour on his paws and holds 


WE HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
ComPANY in above territory for over a quar- 


ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog “A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


CANS 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE; 
FOR Your 


EYES 


Something new and attractive for your 
Paper Construction Work— 


Butterfly Pa pers 


Made in twelve color combinations, each sheet 
with different colored surface front and back. 
Made in three sizes. Send for sample book. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO.., Springfield, Mass. 
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A Distinguished Member of Landseer Saved 
the Humane Society All by Landseer 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE. es For 50 or more. TWO CENT SIZE. 534x8. For 25 or more. 
N CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful Art sey or or 25 pictures of Kittens, Dogs, Horses, etc., 
or 25 for Children. Size 544x8. 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 
Three Cents Each for 200r more. Size 7x9. 
Send $1.00 for set of 33 with a very brief description of each. each for two or more; $1.25 


Send 15c. in Coin or Stamps ” 
Catalogues for 64-page Catalogue. Send $3.00 for ‘‘ A Pistinguis Member,"’ and 


‘he Perr Pictures Box32, MALDEN, MASS. 


LARGE PICTURES = FRAMING. 
A 
22x 28 inches including 00 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 
129 Adelaide Street West Toronto 2, Ont. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS—Our Field the Entire West 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS" AGENCY 


410 U.S. NAT BANK BLI WILLIAM Moe 


BRANCH OFFICE 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


AF 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘‘ Howto Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,’’ free to members; 50c to non-members. 

Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material] for one or two children at an 
exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making a Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Le EAGLE PENCIL co 
Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize 
the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft 
enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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them up to the window. Pigs 
think it is the mother and let 
him in. Wolf catches all but 
Tittle Pig who runs away. He 
comes back, locks door after Wolf 
goes home.) 

Mr. Wotr (rapping): Little 
Pig, I know where there are 
nice turnips in the farmer’s 
garden. I’ll be here at six 
o’clock in the morning. Will 
you go with me? 

LittLe Pia: All right, Mr. 
Wolf. (Little Pig gets up early, 
takes his basket and goes to the 
garden.) 

Mr. WotrF (rapping): Come, 
Little Pig, ’tis time to go for 
the turnips. 

LitrLE Pia: Oh, Mr. Wolf, I 
got up at five o’clock and got 
the turnips. 

Mr. Wotr: I'll be here to- 
morrow at five o’clock and we 
will get some nice apples from 
the farmer’s trees. 

LitrLE Pie: All right, Mr. 
Wolf. (Little Pig takes his bas- 
ket and goes for the apples.) 

Mr. Wo.r (rapping): It’s 
time to go, Little Pig. 

LITTLE Pic (repeats action with 
basket): Oh, Mr. Wolf, I got 
up at four o’clock and got the 
apples. 

Mr. Wo tr: I'll show you the 
way to the Fair tomorrow, Little 
Pig. We will have a good time. 

LittLe Pic: All right, Mr. 
Wolf. (Little Pig gets up early, 
buys a big butter-churn at Fair 
and rolls it into the house. A 
small barrel will make the churn.) 

Mr. WotrF (rapping): It’s time 
to go to the Fair, Little Pig. 

LiTTLE Pic: Oh, I have been 
to the Fair. I met you on the 
road. I was in the butter- 
churn and scared you, Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. Wotr: I'll get you, Little 


Pig. IT’ll climb to the top of 


your house and come down the 
chimney and eat you up. 
LittLeE Pic: All right, Mr. 
Wolf. (little Pig takes lid off 
his dinner pot and the Wolf jumps 
in from the side of the stage and 
falls on the floor indicating that 
he is conquered.) 
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